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What 

makes a 

Twentieth Century 

| life insurance agent? 


It takes a great deal of specialized knowl- 
edge and training in life insurance for an 
agent to adequately serve the needs of the 
publicin our fast-moving, frequently-chang- 
ing Twentieth Century. The Prudential In- 
surance Company is proud that in 1958 
alone 67 of its employees have earned the 
right to display the coveted key of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter. This brings 
to 553 the number of Prudential repre- 
sentatives who bear the designation of the 
C.L.U. or c.L.U. Associate. And another 375 
Prudential employees have passed one or 
more parts of the c.L.u. course. Five 
Prudential representatives have completed 
the c.t.u. Agency Management course, and 
four others have passed the first part. 


Prudential is equally proud of its 1,167 
life course graduates of the Life Under- 
writers Training Course, bringing the total 
number of employees carrying this desig- 
nation to 5,262. Another 2,022 have com- 
pleted half of this L.u.t.c. course. And 
1,209 employees have passed their final 
examinations in the Accident and Sick- 
ness course, bringing to 2,071 the total 
number of Prudential L.u.T.c.’s in this area 
of study. 

This professional training is in addition 
to special courses that Prudential agents 
and supervisory field personnel take — all 
of which makes certain that the man who 
represents Prudential deserves to be called 
a Twentieth Century life insurance agent. 
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The 65th Annual Conference of the IACP is in session in Miami 
Beach, Florida, as this issue goes to press. The December issue will 
report the Conference. 
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On The Cover is photo of Chief Howard O. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Keeping Milwaukee out front in public relations, Chief Johnson’s department 
held a special Constitution Day ceremony for police (see page 5), asa reminder 
to police and public alike of the Constitutional origin of their responsibility 
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For Outstanding Safety Records 


Police Fleet 
Coutest Winners 


Forty-five state and municipal police fleets have 
earned national recognition for outstanding traffic 
safety records in the operation of police vehicles, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the National Safety 
Council. 

The police fleets are winners in a special division 
of the National Fleet Safety Contest conducted by the 
Council and sponsored by the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police. 

A total of 265 fleets took part in the contest and 
traveled 495,688,000 miles during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1958. They had 6,604 reportable ac- 
cidents—1.33 accidents every 100,000 vehicle miles. 
Thirty-four of the fleets had perfect records. 

Municipal police had a combined rate of 2.62 and 
state police a combined rate of .44—lowest rates in 
the four years the [ACP has sponsored the police 
division. 

The winners, announced at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago in October and “recognized” at 
the 65th annual conference of the IACP in Miami 
Beach on “Trafic Day,” were: 


First-Place Awards—Municipal Police 


Group 
I Police Department 1.21 
Shreveport, La. 
II Police Department 36 
Irving, Tex. 
III Police Department 00 


LaGrange, Ga. 


Second-Place Awards—Municipal Police 


I Police Department 1.40 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

II Sheriff’s Dept. San Joaquin Co. 57 
Stockton, Calif. 

Ill Police Department 32 


Oak Park, Il. 
Third-Place Awards—Municipal Police 


II Police Department 65 
Riverside, Calif. 
Ill Police Department 43 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
State Police Group 


ist Place California Highway Patrol 13 
Sacramento, Calif. 
2nd Place Nebraska Safety Patrol 14 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Two-Wheel Motorcycle Fleets 


Ist Place California Highway Patrol 5 
Sacramento, Calif. 
2nd Place Police Department 1.43 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Three-Wheel Motorcycle Group 


Ist Place Police Department .00 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
2nd Place Metropolitan Police Department 00 


Washington, D. C. 


Perfect California Highway Patrol 
Record Sacramento, Calif. 
Certificates 


Des Moines Police Dept. 
Traffic Unit 
Des Moines, lowa 


Small Fleet Group 


Ist Place Police Department 00 
Wausau, Wis. 

2nd Place Police Department 00 
Maple Heights, Ohio 

3rd Place Police Department 00 
El Cerrito, Calif. 

Perfect Police Department 

Record Saginaw, Mich. 

Certificates 


Police Department 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Dept. of Public Safety 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
Police Department 
Shreveport, La. 


Police Department 
Niles, Mich. 


North Castle Police Dept. 
Armonk, N. Y. 


Police Department 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Police Department Police Department, 
Port Angeles, Wash. Traffie Div. 

. Springfield, Ill. 
Police Department pring 
Maywood, Calif. Police Department 


Police Department Springfield, Ohio 

Barrington, N, J. Police Division, 

Police Department Dept. of Public Safety 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Police Department, 


Traffic Div. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Police Department 
Miami, Fla. 


Police Department 
South Bend, Ind. 


Police Department 
South Gate, Calif. 
Police Department 


» ica anar > 
Passions. Call. Police Department, 


Servi-cycle Unit 
Police Department Salinas, Calif. 


N Musk n, Mich. - 
orth Muskego lich Police Department 
Police Department Downey, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif a : 
Police Department, 


Motorcycle Fleet 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Police Department, 
Servi-car Division 
Roanoke, Va. 

Police Department 
Essex Junction, Vt. 


A new car is no guarantee that the driver will not 
be involved in a traffic accident, the Wisconsin Moto1 
Vehicle Division points out in its current accident-facts 
sheet for news media of that state. Nearly 25 per cent 
of all vehicles involved in Wisconsin traffic accidents 
last year were one year old or newer. 
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CONSTITUTION DAY OBSERVANCE 





Milwaukee police are reminded of their special 
status and responsibilities under the Constitution of 
the United States at special observance of Constitution 
Day in the police gymnasium. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, can probably claim the 
distinction of having the first police department to 
stage a formal, public observance of Constitution Day. 


On September 17, the Milwaukee police, deputy 
sheriffs, Mayor Frank P. Zeidler and other city off- 
cials gathered in the police gymnasium for a colorful 
ceremony observing the 171Ist anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States by the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. Members 
of Police Post 415, American Legion, served as color 
bearers. 

Chief Howard O. Johnson reminded the gathering 
that the Constitution is considered the greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off by the hand of man, insuring 
the liberties and the freedoms of which we are so 
proud and guaranteeing our representative form of 
government. 


“You, as a police officer,” he told his men, “are a 
direct descendant of that Constitution and it is your 
sworn duty to uphold and protect that Constitution 
and the Constitutions of the states as well as the lives 
and property of the people. 


“In forming this new government in 1787, the con- 
vention delegates decided against a nationalized po- 
lice force. ‘They said, ‘It shall be the duty of the 
constables and the marshals to preserve and protect 
the Constitution.’ 


“While the Constitution guarantees liberties that 
we all enjoy and which the police officer protects as 
a public defender, it also places responsibility upon 
the citizens, making it imperative that the people 
should respect and obey the law for the law itself. 
Police officers, who are truly constables, should be 
so respected. 


“No officer can do his work well without the assist- 
ance of the people. Recently two of our Milwaukee 
citizens overpowered an armed hold-up man who 
had robbed and assaulted one of our citizens. ‘These 
two citizens exercised the very basic principle of the 
Constitution and that is the right of the people to 
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protect life and property. One of our ofhcers, at 
great personal peril to his own life, demonstrated his 
courage in subduing an armed hold-up man who 
attempted to take the life of the officer. This officer's 
action demonstrated his intense desire to uphold the 
Constitution and protect the lives and property of 
our citizens. 


“One of the basic principles of the Constitution is 
respect for law and order which was handed down 
by our forefathers, who never intended that the Con- 
stitution should be so perverted and their intentions 
so diverted into making the Constitution a weak in- 
strument to be used at will by subversives and crimi- 
nals for fostering their illegal and traitoristic objec- 
tives. 

“People all over the country, when they see the 
uniform of a police officer should say, “Thank God 
he is not nationalized.’ He is purely a local constable 
dedicated to the protection of life and property under 
this Constitution and because of that no dictator 
could ever take over this country.” 


Use Of Informants By FBI 


Citing the valuable contributions made by con- 
fidential informants, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has announced that during the 1958 fiscal year 3,173 
arrests and recoveries of stolen and contraband items 
totaling nearly $1,802,000 resulted from informa- 
tion furnished by FBI informants. 


According to Mr. Hoover, data received from con- 
fidential informants was directly responsible for 1,478 
arrests and the recovery of merchandise and valuables 
amounting to $890,418 in FBI cases during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1958. Other facts supplied 
by FBI informants and disseminated to the interested 
authorities resulted in 1,695 arrests and recoveries 
totaling $911,508 by other law enforcement agencies. 


The FBI Director emphasized that many contri- 
butions of informants cannot be measured in sta- 
tistical terms. “It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of investigative time and funds which are 
saved, or the amount of human suffering prevented, 
as a result of information received from confidential 
informants,” he said. 


In paying special tribute to FBI informants who 
have penetrated subversive organizations, Mr. Hoover 
stated, “Evidence of the effectiveness of these men 
and women in serving our Nation may be found in 
the continued vitriolic attacks upon them by the 
Communist Party and its dupes and sympathizers. 
The intelligence and counterintelligence data which 
they furnish on a continuing basis has proved invalu- 
able to us in protecting America’s internal security.” 


National Jaycee Safety Chairman 


Lieutenant Jud Edwards, public information ofh- 
cer of the Kentucky State Police, Louisville, has been 
named national safety chairman of the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce by National Jaycee President 
Robert Cox. 
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Building a “Wall of Compliance” On Realistic Speeds 





Speed Limtts 


thud Enforcement 


By HAROLD W. SULLIVAN, Deputy Chief 
Commander Traffic Bureau 
Los Angeles Police Department 
Los Angeles, California 


Speed Kills!’ Slow Down and Live! 

These slogans, I am sure, are known to every one 
of us. They have been used during the past several 
years as a basis for nationally coordinated traffic 
safety programs. Their use, however, always poses 
a question as to their selectivity and their effectiveness. 
Speed and its control is certainly a difficult and contro- 
versial problem of traffic safety. It is one on which 
we seldom if ever hear an unbiased opinion. 

Does speed kill? The National Safety Council in 
its 1957 edition of Accident Facts, in discussing speed 
and severity, made a comparison of fatal accidents to 
reported. speeds. This comparison showed: in rural 
accidents the chances were | in each 125 accidents at 
25 miles per hour; at 45 miles per hour, | in 50, and 
at 75 miles per hour, | in 7. This relationship be- 
tween the speed of a vehicle in an accident and the 
severity is also substantiated by the studies of the 
Automobile Crash Research being conducted at 
Cornell University. A sample study showed that 17 
per cent of the persons traveling in excess of 60 miles 
per hour sustained dangerous or fatal grades of in- 
juries. This expectancy is three times the 6 per cent 
for those persons traveling at speeds below 60 miles 
per hour. 


In relation to the speed problem in rural areas, 
Assistant Commissioner Fred Bly of the California 
Highway Patrol at the National Safety Congress in 
Chicago, reported as follows: “Of the 40,000 traffic 
deaths, 30,400 or more than 75 per cent occurred in 
rural areas. Of these rural traffic deaths, 43 per cent 
were of the non-collision type, such as ran off road- 
way at curve, ran off straight road, and over-turned 
on roadway. In 81.3 per cent of the non-collision 
rural fatal accidents a car ran off the roadway. While 
fatal accidents rose 20 per cent during the period 
1946 to 1956, deaths from non-collision traffic accidents 
increased 65 per cent.” 


It is interesting to compare these figures with the 
continuing speed survey conducted by the Division 
of Highways and reported by George Webb in the 
California Highway and Public Works magazine. 
During the period 1946 to 1956 their survey showed 


This paper was presented by Deputy Chief Sullivan 
at the recent “freeway operations seminar” sponsored 
by the Institute of Traffic Engineers in Sacramento, 
Calif. 
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an increase in the average speed [rom 46 to 54 miles 
per hour and in the critical speed, the speed at o1 
below which 85 per cent of the people were traveling, 
speed increased from 53 to 64 miles per hour. It is 
believed that this information has only confirmed 
a basic law of physics. The higher the speed the 
greater the energy; the higher the speed the more 
severe the injury. 

The Kansas Turnpike on its opening announced 
an 80-mile-per-hour limit and made it a “speeder’s 
dream.” Eighteen months later, according to a news 
story of May 22, 1958, Turnpike officials are having 
a second thought. The accident rate has convinced 
them that their open road should not be a “wide open 
road.” Two prevalent factors were present in thei 
fatal accidents: excessive speeds and sleepy drivers. 
Undoubtedly, the Kansas Turnpike has joined all 
the other turnpikes and throughways by establish 
ing a maximum speed at a somewhat lower level. 


High speeds in rural areas as well as the now possi 
ble high speeds on freeways within urban areas present 
a problem which requires recognition and is adequate 
indication of the fact that Speed Kills! 


If you slow down will you live? Excerpts from the 
1957 Accident Facts indicate that in urban areas 2] 
per cent of the accidents involved excessive speed. 
The next highest category was right-of-way violations 
accounting for 16 per cent. It is a readily accepted 
fact that most accidents are the result of two or more 
contributing factors. In the majority of accidents 
involving right of way, in addition to lack of caution 
or the person failing to yield right of way, speed on 
the part of the other vehicle is often a contributing 
factor. In many other types of accidents including 
those involving pedestrians, speed very often is one 
of the contributing factors. 


It is conservatively estimated that in over 40 pei 
cent of the accidents, speed too fast for conditions 
can be identified as one of the contributing factors. 
In fact, the Travelers Insurance Booklet for 1958 
reports 48 per cent of accidents in urban areas caused 
by speed. 


This point is vividly demonstrated by the accident 
reduction experience in such communities as Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Atlanta, Georgia; Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Los Angeles, California, and many others. In 
every single instance, an effective speed enforcement 
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Stretching the long arm 


solo of the law in Fresno 


48 Solos and Servi-Cars travel 30,000 miles a month 
keeping law and order in this California city of 123,000. 


———— 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON Police motorcycles 


help stretch equipment 
and manpower dollars too! 


Caught in the squeeze between rising manpower and equipment costs 





servi-car 


Here's the key to 


and rapid urban expansion, progressive police departments everywhere your overall picture: 
are relying more and more on Harley-Davidson motorcycles. Besides Solo 

offering the most flexible operation on wheels (see key at right), both 1. Patrolling highways and expressways 
personnel and budget go further . . . the officer on a Harley-Davidson 2. Spot traffic control 

gets where he is needed most in the shortest time possible — and 3. Emergency and special duty 

does it more economically. Servi-Car 


Ask your Harley-Davidson dealer for details on 59 Solos and Servi- 4. Parking inspection 


Cars. Ask, too, about features including new Solo transistor radio 
that boosts coverage without draining the battery. Or write Harley- : : 

P . - ; . ‘ 6. Patrolling business and 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., for free illustrated literature. pattie thal vehuihe 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


5. Crime prevention and criminal 
apprehension 





program was the basis of their traffic salety efforts 
and this program has brought about reductions in 
accident frequency and severity. It is a fact that an 
effective speed control program comes nearer to offer- 
ing a single solution of the accident problem than 
anything else suggested to this date. Slow down and 
your chances of living are greatly increased. 


In the matter of speed, there are three elements: 
The road, the vehicle, and the driver. The road is 
substantially a constant factor and improvements are 
essentially those that may be made by the highway 
departments. Actually, time and money seem to be 
the major element in this change and the question 
now is: When will we get the money? 

Nearly every vehicle on the road today is capable 
ol traveling at speeds in excess of the legal limits and 
in all instances at times in excess of safe speeds. It 
would appear that this situation has not changed 
greatly since 1940 when Mr. De Silva in his book, 
Why We Have Auto Accidents, stated: “We are living 
in an age of automobiles that give no impression ol 
speed. In the last ten years the average horsepower 
of automobiles has increased from 54 in 1930 to about 
90 in 1939. During the same period the average top 
speed at which new vehicles can be driven has risen 
from 69 to 84 miles per hour.” So far as speed is 
concerned, it would appear that the automotive en- 
gineers have been able to make a little progress since 
1939. 

Yet, both the road and the vehicle have a relation- 
ship only because there is a driver of the vehicle. This 
driver, as he moves along the road in the vehicle, is 
presented with many problems. The problem of a 
hazard presents a recognition time, a reaction time, 
and a stopping-distance time. These three elements 
are all factors of the speed at which the operator 
drives a vehicle. It is thus that the psychological 
attitude of the driver as it guides the speed at which 
he operates the vehicle becomes the all important 
factor. 

Numerous studies have been madé to determine 
the psychological aspects of driver involvement in 
accidents and in trafhe law violations. In an attempt 
to gain some additional information regarding driver 
attitudes, the Los Angeles Police Department last 
year conducted a study with respect to driver reaction 
and speeding. Essentially, the techniques of this 
study involved the stopping of 383 motorists who were 
speeding, informing them that they were not to be 
cited, and seeking information as to the reason for 
their speed. These 383 drivers involved one group of 
288 stopped for traveling at a minimum speed of 40 
miles per hour in a 25-mile-per-hour zone. Of this 
group over 75 per cent were traveling over 45 miles 
per hour with a top speed of 61 miles per hour. An- 
other graup involved drivers traveling in excess of 
4 miles per hour in a 35-mile-per-hour zone. Of these 
19 drivers, three out of four were traveling in excess 
of 50 miles per hour with a top speed of 65 miles per 
hour. The final group involved vehicles on freeways 
traveling in excess of 65 miles per hour. There were 
13 vehicles in this group and the top speed was 79 
miles per hour. 
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The type of vehicles stopped represented a cross 
section of the registration, the leading vehicles being 
86 Chevrolets, 78 Fords, 34 Oldsmobiles, 27 Buicks, 
and 20 Mercuries. The other makes were distributed 
with the usual foreign group present in Los Angeles 
including 7 MG’s and 3 Jaguars. The age distribution 
of cars ranged from two 1941 models to 55 1957 
models. The highest age group represented was 69 
1956 models. Sixty per cent of the cars were equipped 
with automatic transmissions which, it is reported, 
closely approximates the percentage Of such vehicles 
now so equipped. There was one female for every 
four males stopped. Drivers’ ages ranged from 52 in 
the 21 and younger bracket; 76—22 to 27; 8—28 to : 
and two over 75 years of age. 


9, 
IOs 


The officers indicated that they seemed to obtain 
honest reactions from the drivers, including such re 
ported motivations as becoming angry with othe) 
drivers who were traveling too slowly; talking to his 
wife; getting to a service station before running out 
of gas, and other typical and classical excuses. 


To generalize the conclusions, one out of three 
drivers indicated that they knew they were speeding. 
The remaining two out of three reported that they 
were unaware of the fact that they were speeding. 
This second group of drivers were about equally 
divided as to the reported fact that they did not 
realize the speed limit in this particular area or were 
not conscious of their speed. 


It is somewhat interesting that last year Dr, Alfred 
Mosley of the Institute for Safer Living, in Boston, 
following approximately 400 personal “on the spot” 
interviews of drivers arrested for speeding, confirmed 
the results of our survey to a certain degree. He did 
go further and indicated that there were many sub 
conscious reasons why drivers speed, such as (1) 
temporary leave from mental and physical tensions, 
(2) hidden impulse to violate the law so as to be 
caught and punished, (3) compulsion to pass othe 
cars on the road, (4) extreme anger, and (5) abound 
ing joy. His other groups were (a) “no consciousness 
of speed,” (b) the belief that the present cars are 
built for higher speeds than the law allows, and (c) 
speeding by deliberate choice. 


Keeping in mind the two premises | have presented: 
that (1) speeding is a major cause of accidents and 
(2) the driver's attitude is the important ‘factor in 
any solution of the problem, Wat can be done about 
it? Essentially, driver violations are based on a range 
of motivations, starting with the very low level moti 
vation of a type that we are not even conscious of it. 
The next higher on the scale might be the subcon 
scious emotions described by some of the psychological 
attitudes developed by Dr. Mosley. On the next 
higher level are conscious motivations starting with 
being late for work and disturbed by what the boss 
will say; having had a couple of drinks after work 
and hurrying home while being disturbed by thoughts 
of the “little woman’s” reaction. Even a higher moti- 
vation might be a traffic engineer rushing to investi- 
gate a councilmanic complaint of speed on a residen- 
tial street just prior to his budget hearing. Possibly 
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the highest motivation is the person rushing a seriously 
ill child or expectant mother to the hospital. 

The successful traffic safety program must build 
a wall—a wall of compliance—that will hold back 
these motivations. The footing for this wall are the 
laws providing for the regulation of speed enacted 
by the legislative body. The mortar that ties the 
bricks of the wall together is the informational activity 
carried on by both private and public agencies. The 
first rows of brick are the engineering investigation 
and signing practices followed by the traffic engineer. 
The following rows are the activities of the enforce- 
ment agencies, and the upper bricks are represented 
by the judicial activity of the traffic courts. 

It is certain that a good wall depends on the thor- 
ough and efficient manner in which each agency per- 
forms its respective function. It is possible that one 
of the agencies can, for a period of time, make the 
wall more effective. However, a continuing improve- 
ment in the field of traffic safety must depend on an 
integrated and coordinated program of speed control 
by all agencies. 

I further submit that the official agencies must take 
positive steps and make affirmative decisions in sever- 
al areas. First, with respect to the law, it is believed 
that we have passed far beyond the day where each 
motorist can be his own legislator; that we must have 
a top maximum speed limit, and that engineered limits 
should be fixed limits: Secondly, that there must be 
adequate notice to the motorist as to the limit. I be- 
lieve that an increase in the present 25-mile-per-hour 
speed limit to 30 miles per hour as required by the 
Uniform Code, would limit the need for so many 
zone variations and reduce a_ resulting confusion 
created by too many signs. Finally, the effectiveness 
of the police must be strengthened. Traffic safety is 
no game and the utilization of modern techniques 
such as speed measuring devices should be officially 
recognized by law. 

li is interesting to note that, as early as 1940, Mr. 
R. G. Paustian, in the Highway Research Board Re- 
ports, commenting on speed, stated that: 

(1) There must be a recognition of the human 
ability to operate automobiles, (2) Who speeds and 
why? (3) Uniformity in speed laws, (4) Speed strictly 
enforced, and (5) Proper punishment. 

I think that it is time we recognize the problem, 
reach agreement, and take affirmative action to bring 
about traffic safety through realistic speed regulation 
in this country. 


School Safety Patrol Booklets 

The third revision (1958) of Policies and Practices 
for School Safety Patrols is now completed, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association announces. 

Police, school and other officials will be contacted 
by local AAAs to determine distribution of the book- 
let, which, in effect, is a blueprint for School Safety 
Patrol guidance. 

Any IACP member wishing to secure a copy of 
the booklet in the interim may write American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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Paul Skuse Day in Okinawa 
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Okinawans Laud American Friend, Paul H. Skuse, 
for “distinguished services as U. 8. Civil Administra- 
tion public safety director in the Rykyu Islands since 
1945. Prominent Okinawan lawyer Soichi Nakaima 
(at microphone, right) spoke at the farewell party. 
Mr. Skuse is seated beside the table. At his left is his 
daughter Valerie and his wife Margaret. 


Thirteen years ago Paul Skuse arrived in Okinawa 
as a Navy Lieutenant Commander and took over as 
public safety director for the U. S. Civil Administra 
tion. Then earlier this year word spread that Director 
Skuse was to be transferred to a new assignment in 
Southeast Asia. 


Okinawans determinedly secured signatures of 15, 
000 persons to.a petition asking the U. S. Government 
to retain Mr. Skuse in the public safety director post, 
but the transfer had already progressed to the point 
that it could not be cancelled. 


The Okinawans then declared June 4 to be “Paul 
Skuse Day in Naha.” In special ceremonies they paid 
tribute to the man and his work. A prominent law 
yer, Soichi Nakaima, speaking for the sponsoring 
organizations, recalled how Mr. Skuse, as an organize1 
and supervisor “became active in all fields in Okinawa 
when the guns had barely ceased firing in 1945. When 
the future was uncertain, Mr. Skuse cconstantly worked 
on basic projects for the recovery of Okinawa. In a 
period of chaos, human rights are apt to be forgotten. 
However, Mr. Skuse respected them and gave thought 
to fair implementation of the law.” 


Mr. Skuse is visiting in the United States prior to 
departing for his new post. 


The safety division of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department finds that for nearly every traffic accident 
which occurs on Wisconsin streets and highways, 
there is at least one traffic law violation wholly o1 
partially responsible for that accident. Last year there 
were 57,460 accidents in the state and associated with 
these mishaps were 57,848 traffic law violations. Speed 
and speed- related violations were the leading cause. 


The Police Chief 
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Special options put CHEVROLET 


in police car trim! 


Its ruggedness, reliability, and hair-trigger responsiveness make the °59 Chevy 4 + + HH a 
* 


ideally suited for police car work. And you can choose from a wide range of optional 


* 
: ‘ . + 
equipment that tailors your Chevrolet to meet your special needs. Below are just a * * 
* 








few of the extra-cost options available 


most demanding duty. See your Chevro 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





SPECIAL BRAKES WITH 
SINTERED METALLIC 
LININGS — Specially de- 
signed for greater fade resist- 
ance in heavy-duty service— 
hold even when wet. 


ALL-VINYL INTERIORS 
are durable, washable. Also 
available are heavy-duty 
front and rear seats for extra 
stamina, longer wear. 





HEAVY-DUTY SPRINGS 
Four extra-capacity coil 
springs are stiffer for in- 
creased handling ease. Special 
rubber bushings: are harder 
for stability and longer life. 


15” WHEELS AND NEW 
TYREX CORD TIRES 

Special 15 x 5K wheels and 
rims for Tyrex cord 15” tires 
that ride better, last longer. 





to put your Chevrolet in shape for even the 


let dealer for complete details. . . . Chevrolet 





HEAVY-DUTY SHOCK 
ABSORBERS — _ Special 
valving increases shock 
absorber effectiveness to 
match the heavy-duty springs 
and increase stability. 


HEAVY-DUTY 60- 
AMPERE ALTERNATOR 
TYPE GENERATOR 

High output at low speeds— 
ideal for two-way radio. 
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HEAVY-DUTY WHEEL 
BEARINGS FOR FRONT 
AND REAR WHEELS 
wear longer, offer greater 
dependability and increased 
load capacity. 


HEAVY-DUTY FAN with 
five blades, 18” diameter for 
extra cooling capacity even 
during prolonged idling and 


low speeds, 








There Are Two Objectives of Law 


Imbalauce 


By CHIEF JOHN F. McGINTY 
Department of Police 
East Orange, New Jersey 





During the past few years there has been an ever- 
growing tendency in many circles to have a deep 
concern for the preservation of individual rights. 
Before we go any further on the subject, I will stress 
that this is not merely proper, but absolutely essential. 
We in the police profession have on many occasions 
resisted attempts by one party to use the law enforce- 
ment agency as improper pressure against another 
party. These attempts often occur in cases which are 
clearly civil in nature or have no substance or grounds 
for immediate police action without a court writ. 
In many cases an attorney will attempt to further the 
ends of his client by pompously proclaiming to the 
police that this or that is a fact of law, and demands 
that immediate police action must be taken against 
the other party. It should be recognized that the 
police are concerned about the preservation of in- 
dividual rights and have always been so concerned 
even years and years before the present day concern 
by others. 

The police, though, have remembered something 
else in addition to the preservation of individual rights, 
something which some have overlooked of late in this 
so-called march of social progress. There is a matter, 
seemingly forgotten, of the socciety of men as a com- 
munity, the right of society to live in peace and to 
be protected against those who may attempt to dis- 
rupt the orderly way of life of a community. The 
concern for society as a whole has always been the 
primary concern of law-makers, both ancient and 
modern. Modern society has created law enforcement 
agencies to protect them against those who would 
disrupt the peace. The law-makers have by law said 
to the police, “You shall enforce the law and protect 
society.” Others, of recent years, seem to say, “I dare 
you to.” 

It must be remembered by all, theorists and realists, 
that the law has two essential objects: the protection 
of society and the preservation of individual rights. 
Many seem to believe there is an imbalance of concern 
of the two objectives of law, that protection of society 
has suffered to a great extent. One may well wondei 
if this imbalance of concern has in some degree created 
an anti-social disregard for the deterrent factor in law. 


There are those idealists and theorists who will, 
from their ivory towers, decry against the inquisition 
of the deterrent factor. It is conceded that progress 
in social science is made through theory and ideals. 
But it should be recognized that a full and wholesome 


Paper presented at 46th Annual Conference of the 
New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Police, 1958, 
in a forum discussion of “Relationship of the Judiciary, 


Prosecutor and Law Enforcement.” 
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practice of theory must be accomplished, particularly 
in affairs effecting society as a whole, to ensure success. 

Have these dreamers come down to muck and blood 
of actually preventing murder and manslaughter? 
Have these idealists faced the ugly results of rape, 
assault and robbery? Have the theorists seen the actual 
brazen disregard the anti-social element holds fon 
the blandishments of idealists? Have them join us 
on the battle line. Let them face reality. 


This is the problem—Imbalance. We in the law en- 
forcement field could suggest many things towards a 
solution of the imbalance. Let us dwell on one recom 
mendation. 


There is definitely a need for legal counsel for 
presentment of police cases in municipal courts, par- 
ticularly when the defendant is represented by counsel. 
This is in no way meant to be in connection with the 
investigation of cases, the gathering and preservation 
of evidence, obtaining statements, and the many othe 
familiar requirements for the solution of an offense 
at law. This need for legal counsel is for the bewilder- 
ing niceties, the minute distinctions of presentment, 
direct examination, cross examination, admissibility, 
objections, and the many other points of trial law 
practice. When lawyers and courts themselves cannot 
see eye to eye on these distinctions, how can anyone 
expect a police officer to successfully contend in court 
against a learned and experienced member of the bar? 
In these matters there is an imbalance. One should 
remember that the police officer is representing the 
law abiding public in municipal court. 


The New Jersey Supreme Court’s Municipal Court 
Committee is also concerned about the proper prose 
cution of cases in municipal courts. In its report ol 
April 9, 1958, the Committee repeated its recommen 
dation of March 6, 1957, as follows: 

Every “serious case” heard in the municipal 
courts should be presented on behalf of the state 
or the municipality by a prosecuting attorney. 
Enforcement of the law may be meaningless il 
proper prosecution of a case is lacking. Magis 
trates should not be called upon to act in the 
dual capacity of judge and prosecutor and _ be 
expected to render justice to both the state and 
the defendant. 


The recommendation in the report is as follows: 
The municipalities, the counties and the state 
should have prosecuting attorneys who are avai) 
able upon request of the magistrates to prosecut« 
every “‘serious case.” 

It is believed that the governing bodies of the com 
munities of New Jersey should give serious considei 
ation to the need of prosecuting attorneys in municipal 
courts, particularly in those cases where the defend 
ant is represented by counsel. 


The people of New Jersey, known in legal circles 
as the State, should be represented in court by counsel 
to overcome the imbalance of legal representation. 
Remember that the law has two objectives: the pres- 
ervation of individual rights and the protection of 
society. 


The Police Chief 




















At the scene of an accident, or anywhere else, there's a Kodak Film that's 
right for the job. For all-around use, in daylight or with flash, use Kodak Veri- 
chrome Pan Film Packs or Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Type B (sheets). 


PHOTOGRAPHY . « . a Vital partner 


on the law-enforcement team 














With Kodak materials, there’s no guesswork. They are made together to work together. 
Getting the photographs you need, day or night by available light or with limited flash, can be 
predicted with great accuracy as long as recommended procedures are followed. Add Kodak 
quality to your law-enforcement team for better picture results under any light conditions. 


The chemicals should comple- 
ment the films, and they do if they're 
Kodak Packaged Chemicals. Kodak De- 
velopers DK-50, or DK-60a are ideal for 
general use. Kodak Acid Fixer is econom- 
ical, keeps well. Where time is an im- 
portant factor, Kodak Rapid Liquid Fixer 
with Hardener, and Kodak Hypo Clear- 
ing Agent are great helps 


For brilliant prints in a hurry, Ko- > 
dabromide Paper is the long-time favor- 
ite. Tone is rich black, surface resists 
scratching. Kodak Polycontrast Rapid 
Paper uses filters to control contrast— 
seven different contrasts in every box! 
Kodak Medalist Paper is fast and a great 
favorite where a somewhat warmer im- 
age tone than Kodabromide is wanted. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For more speed, use fast Kodak Tri-X Film (packs or rolls), or Kodak Royal 
Pan Film (sheets). When you need a super-fast emulsion, Kodak Royal-X Pan 
Film (4 x 5 packs or sheets) has an exposure index of 1600. 








INTERPOL CONFERENCE 


(Editor’s Note: Five leading military police author- 
ities represented the US Forces as observers at the 27th 
session of the General Assembly, International Crimi- 
nal Police Organization (INTERPOL) which was 
held in London, September 15-20. Major General 
Haydon L. Boatner, Provost Marshal General; Brig- 
adier General Edward F. Penaat, USAREUR PM; 
and Colonel M. J. Lucree, Operations Chief, USAR- 
EUR Provost Marshal Division, represented the Army. 
Captain Robert P. Jackson and Colonel Kenneth W. 
King represented the Navy and Air Force, respectively. 
We ave grateful to the Provost Marshal Division, US 
Army Europe, for preparing this summary of the Con- 
ference for our readers.) 


More than 100 delegates from 48 nations attended 
the INTERPOL Conference in London, September 
15-20. The organization is comprised of 62 nations. 


British Home Secretary R. A. Butler opened the 
parley. INTERPOL President Agosthino Lourenco 
of Portugal and Secretary General Marcel Sicot of 
France presided over the conference, which ranged 
through the entire spectrum of subjects in the inter- 
national police field. 


In addition to the five military observers, the United 
States was represented by an official delegation com- 
prised of: Myles J. Ambrose, Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for Law Enforcement; Frank A. 
Bartimo, Assistant General Counsel, Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense; Chief U. E. Baughman, United States 
Secret Service; A. A. Christides, Treasury Represen- 
tative in Charge, Paris; Charles R. Howard, Super- 
vising Treasury Attache, London; Ralph Kelly, U. S. 
Commissioner of Customs; Henry L. Manfredi, Bu- 
reau of Narcotics Agency, Rome; and Andrew C. 
Tartaglino, Acting District Supervisor, Bureau of 
Narcotics, Rome. 


Canada was represented by Leonard H. Nichol- 
son, Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Germany, France, and Italy were represented 
respectively by Herr Reinhard Dullien, President 
Bundeskriminalamt; M. Jean Verdier, Director Gen- 
eral Surete National; and Dr. Calogero Marrocco, 
Inspector General of Police. 


The Military Police Tie-In. Both Major General 
Haydon L. Boatner, The Provost Marshal General, 
and Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, Provost 
Marshal, US Army, Europe, hailed the value of close 
US Military Police—-INTERPOL ties during the con- 
ference. General Boatner said: “The personal contacts 
we make here with leading police officials from all over 
the world should prove valuable in the suppression 
and solution of crimes involving US military personnel. 
Our military police officers and men have formed 
close ties with civilian police officials in the countries 
where our troops are stationed. The success of our 
military police operations is largely dependent on 
this support. Through these officials, many of whom 
are connected with INTERPOL, we are able to make 
use of the many facilities of that international police 
organization.” 
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International Illicit Drug Traffic. The INTERPOL 
report on drug trafficking indicates that the Near, 
Middle, and Far East are still the leading areas for 
illicit drug commerce. Opium, cannabis, morphine, 
diacetyl morphine, and cocaine are the leading drug 
products which are being trafficked on an international 
scale. 

Problem areas and methods of international co 
operation were discussed. A seminar which embodies 
an international training course for the suppression 
of illicit drug traffic was scheduled to be held at the 
ICPO Headquarters, 37 bis rue Paul Valery, Paris, 
between the 10th of March and 15th of April, 1959. 


Artistic and Literary Counterfeiting. INTERPOI 
authorities pointed out that protection of works ol 
a literary and artistic nature has long been recognized 
by international agreements. “Twenty-five nations, 
including the United States, are members of the Ge 
neva Copyright Association which was signed Sep 
tember 6, 1952 and went into force September 16, 
1955. 

Creative works of art protected under these agree 
ments range from paintings to women’s wearing ap 
parel. 


The conference disclosed that the police of membe1 
nations are often not trained to detect counterfeiting 
of such items. Therefore, it was recommended that 
appropriate training be undertaken by nations con 
cerned. 

It was further concluded that international polic« 
cooperation against the infringement of literary, artis 
tic, commercial, industrial, and trade rights should 
be encouraged. 

Experiments in Police Use of TV. The Netherlands 
police have conducted experiments with television 
for tracing wanted persons, cars, etc. These experi 
ments included closed police circuits as well as trans 
missions to the general public. 


Discussions on the use of television for police tracing 
service indicate that the media may be employed ex- 
tensively on a national and international basis within 
10-15 years. 

Television messages are much more likely to be 
remembered by interested persons than still photo- 
graphs, teletype messages, wanted circulars, etc. “Ol! 
course,” it was pointed out in the INTERPOL report, 
“television will not eliminate the requirement fo 
other search techniques and equipment, but it de 
finitely appears to have more possibilities than geu 
erally recognized in the past.” 

INTERPOL Communications. \ discussion ol 
available communications indicated that the INTER 
POL communication network has been steadily ex 
tended and its general traffic increased over the past 
eleven years. As an example the number of telegrams 
passing through the central station doubled from 
1949 to 1957. 

Modifications were proposed to improve communi 
cations by: 
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Hazards cannot be eliminated but they can be minimized 


Accidents are an occupational hazard in your profession. 
You cannot buy complete immunity. 

You cannot buy perfect safety. Traffic hazards 

are ever present when you respond to a call. 

No matter what you do toward safety, 

there is always the hazard of the other fellow. 


The best visual and audible warnings will minimize 

danger by arousing the careless or the unobservant. 
The FEDERAL Super Beacon Ray light and the Class Q 
Coaster Siren can swing the odds in your favor 

at a minimum of expense. 


Ask for catalog #300 today! 


8758 S. State 
Chicago 19, Ill, 
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|. Changing present systems of allocation so as to 
separate national frequencies from international 
channels. 

2. Improvement of transmissions by minimizing in- 
terlerence. 

3. Improving operational procedures such as sta- 
tion call signs, logs, test calls, codes, operational mes- 
sages, etc. 

Women Police. Most of the member nations re- 
ported satisfactory utilization of women police. Several 
nations who have not utilized them in the past re- 
ported plans currently on foot to employ women po- 
lice. Emphasis was placed on careful recruitment ol 
female personnel for police work. Since the use ol 
women is still limited, the conferees agreed that ex- 
ceptionally high standards for personnel must be es- 
tablished and maintained. 


Nations who are not utilizing women police but 
contemplating doing so were urged to draw on the 
experience of nations with experience in this field. 

Pointing up the increasing importance of women 
in the police field, Great Britain was represented at 
the conference by the first woman delegate in INTER- 
POL history—Miss Barbara d’Vitre, assistant inspector 
of constabulary, Home Office. Miss de Vitre, 57, has 
served 30 years on the British police force, and during 
her career organized the women’s branch of the 
Egyptian police force. 

Customs. Top customs ofhcials disclosed that the 
majority of smugglers are picked up on advance tips, 
provided by private citizens and customs agents. With- 
out such tips, it would be virtually impossible to en- 
force customs regulations. With international travel 
increasing by leaps and bounds as the jet-atomic age 
continues to advance, the job of the customs police 
is expected to increase in proportion. 

Catalogue of Articles for Police. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of INTERPOL, presented a study on the desir- 
ability of establishing a catalogue of articles for inter- 
national police tracing use. 

Member nations generally agreed that such a cat- 
alogue would expedite police reporting of missing 
items. Simple reference to a numbered item described 
in a catalogue, that would mean the same to all police, 
would be much more efhcient than often laborious ex- 
plantions in police reports. However, certain draw- 
backs were pointed out: 

1. The difference in articles and frequent changes 
in fashions and models would probably make it dif- 
ficult or even impossible to draw up a general, uni- 
versal catalogue and keep it up to date. 

2. It would be difficult to persuade countries which 
have their own index systems to adopt a new catalogue 
for local use. 

3. Complex decimal formulae might give rise to 
errors in the transmission of information. 

The general Secretariat recommended that before 
attempting such a project that further extensive study 
would be necessitated. In this connection, it was 
agreed by the assembled delegates that a panel of 
experts would be named to work on this problem. 
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How They Keep Secrets 
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—Official SHAPE Photo By S/Sgt Quick 

View of Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Eu 
rope (SHAPE). Note flags in foregiound of the 15 
Alliance member countries, plus the blue and white 


NATO flag and the green flag of SHAPE. 


Release From 
USAREUR Provost Marshal Division 


In a one-square mile enclosure, a scant ten minutes 
drive from Paris, France, by modern highway lies an 
unpretentious, one-story pre-fab building. Here, in 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE) , men and women from 13 of the 15 nations 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
work on the top secret plans for the defense of Western 
Europe. 

The security of this Headquarters and the secrets 
it contains is the responsibility of a handful of Mili- 
tary Policemen—American, British and French. To 
gether, they form the SHAPE International Military 
Police. 

Although working side by side in a thoroughly in 
tegrated manner, the Americans, Britons, and French 
men who form this force belong to their own separate 
national units. 

Operationally, all three units are under the com 
mand of SHAPE’s Security Officer, US Army Lt. Col. 
George N. Calvert, of Louisville, Ky. Says this veteran 
Military Police Corps officer, now in a unique inte? 
national post: “Our military policemen carry out all 
the normal MP duties, such as traffic control, vehicle 
registration, accidents and criminal investigations, ap 
prehension and so forth. Their main mission, how 
ever, is the security of SHAPE, the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (USAF Gen. Lauris Norstad) , 
and important visitors to this headquarters.” 

The security of SHAPE is accomplished in a num- 
ber of different ways: 

1. Security control begins outside the Headquarters 
area where unobtrusive patrol cars, carrying a US MP, 
British RMP, and a French Gendarme, check the 
area surrounding the Headquarters. 

2. Trafic entering and leaving the SHAPE com- 
pound itself is controlled by US and French guards at 
the two gates. 

3. Inside the enclosure, vigilant foot patrols are 
maintained, usually composed of two men. 
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A GROWING LIST OF GOOD BOOKS 


TO MEET THE NEED FOR AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 
ON ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR AND SEXUAL PERVERSIONS 











PSYCHIATRY AND THE CRIMINAL: A guide to 
Psychiatric Examinations for the Criminal 
Courts 


by John M. Macdonald, Univ. Colorado. Every aspect of criminal 
forensic psychiatry is spanned by this volume which fills a void in 
existing text books as they deal with the special problems 
associated with psychiatric examination of the suspected or con- 
victed criminal. Highlights a myriad of problems, including: 
Juvenile Delinquents, Psychopathic Criminals, Sex Offenders, Simu- 
lation of Insanity, Alcoholism, Drug Intoxication and Delirium, Sex 
Psychopath Laws, Treatment and Punishment. Emphasis is on 
practical problems. Pub. ‘57, 224 pp., $5.50 





THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytical 
Study. (Second Edition) 


by J. Paul de River, Los Angeles. With moral disorder so preva- 
lent today, law enforcement officers need a better understanding 
of the sexual criminal. For the first time this ‘“hush-hush" subject 
is really opened up truthfully and vividly by an expert. Out of 
Dr. de River's enormous experience comes practical, scientific in- 
formation on sex degenerates that has long been denied. To the 
new Second Edition have been added opinions and views of some 
of the outstanding authorities and minds in the country. ". . . all 
who come in contact with the sexual criminal — will benefit con- 
siderably by the information available in this valuable treatise on 
a long neglected and avoided subject.’ — Prison World. Pub. ‘56, 
400 pp., 84 il., $6:50 





CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH 


by J. Paul de River. Is your practical-working-knowledge really 
sharp on the multiple-shadowy-touchy-subjects that entangle and 
and involve a large part of our population in the meshes of the 
more common sexual offenses and perversions? For truth and facts, 
backed by long personal experience and abundant, pertinent case 
histories of these incredible conditions and situations, you should 
consult this truly scientific, practical, and comprehensive work 
which reveals this hard-to-come-by information. Pub. Oct. ‘58, 
384 pp., 22 il., $6.75 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX OFFENDERS 


by Albert Ellis and Ralph Brancale, both of New Jersey State 
Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park. Written for those who would under- 
stand the personality patterns of sex offenders and what can best 
be done to help deviants who get into difficulties with the law. 
This is the first thorough psychological and psychiatric study to be 
made of a hundred per cent sample of sex offenders — that is, 
of 300 consecutive cases constituting every single offender con- 
victed in a large area over a period of fifteen months. Presents 
a new and comprehensive system of classifying sex offenders and 
considers basic differences among several types of major offenders. 
Pub, '56, 148 pp., (Amer. Lec. Public Protection), $3.75 





SEX PERVERSIONS AND SEX CRIMES: A 
Psycho-cultural Examination of the Causes, 
Nature and Criminal Manifestations of Sex 
Perversions 


by Melvin Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. Brings to the interested 
intelligent reader the facts of modern scientific research and ob- 
servation in a long misunderstood field of abnormal behavior. 
As a book it meets all the tests for fine scholarship and yet it is 
remarkable for ease of reading. Written in clear, concise style and 
in readily understandable form, it represents a masterly analysis 
of sex perversions and the criminal behavior patterns associated 
with them. Pub. '57, 352 pp., (Police Science Series), $5.75 





ANTISOCIAL OR CRIMINAL ACTS AND 
HYPNOSIS 


by Paul J. Reiter, Univ. Copenhagen. A crime mosaic inlaid with 
hypnotic patterns, in which robbery and murder are pinpointed 
upon harshest penalty known to Danish law. A life study of a 
hardened gangster hypnotizer and his subject in a 200-page case 
history that fascinates and repels. The reader is taken through the 
beginnings to the endings of hypnotic psychologic influences, 
through apprehension of the robbers and murderers, through 20 
sessions of the court and the jury trial and through examinations 
by expert witnesses into the Solomonic verdict of guilt before c 
Central Criminal Court. Descriptions, searching examinations, 
techniques and tests. Pub. Nov. ‘58 





HOMOSEXUALITY, TRANSVESTISM AND 
CHANGE OF SEX 


by Eugene de Savitsch. The professional and lay public is in 
dire need for truthful and honest words about this group (reported 
as 5 to 10 per cent of the population!). This book highlights such 
shadows in this clear writing, presenting authoritative smail sec- 
tions on: Male and female tranvestism. The classical and Christian 
attitude towards homosexuality compared. The “change of sex’ 
operation and its results. Moral and medico-legal aspects. Biolog- 
ical consideration. It is of deep concern to medical, legal, social, 
and political groups who wish these individuals to achieve normal 
respectability. Pub. July ‘58, 128 pp., $3.50 





SELF-DESTRUCTION 


by Beulah C. Bosselman, Univ. Illinois. Bells toll this year for 
17,000 Americans who succeeded in killing themselves. And pro 
fessionals opinion that millions contemplate self-destruction. Why 
this escape act? Environment? Lack of love and kindness? Family 
interferences? This professional presentation highlights commonly 
occurring crises in personality development which predispose to 
self-destructive reactions. What are the social needs that will 
strengthen man's will to live? A practical guide to handling the 
potential suicide victim sympathetically, realistically, and with deep 
insight and understanding. Pub. Oct. ‘58, 120 pp., $4.75 
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C. J. Polson — THE ESSENTIALS OF FORENSIC MEDICINE. 


Includes a large section on sex crimes. January 1959 
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It is within the headquarters building itself, reposi- 
tory of the secrets of the defense of NATO's Allied 
Command Europe, that tightest security measures go 
into effect. All parts of this one story, multi-wing 
structure are considered RESTRICTED AREA, ex- 
cept for a small section in the rear which houses a 
cafeteria and a few service offices. 

SHAPE International Military Policemen control 

the headquarters building’s main, rear, and two side 
entrances. The only persons who may pass these 
points unescorted are holders of official passes. Visi- 
tors on bona fide business must be escorted at all times 
by a SHAPE staff member. No cameras may be 
brought into the building. In addition to pass con- 
trol, MPs at these SHAPE entrances must be able to 
recognize at a glance uniforms and insignia of military 
men and women of all the armed services of the 
NATO countries. This amounts to well over 500 
different sets of uniform. To confuse—and salute—the 
well-decorated uniform of a private of the country 
while a plainly-uniformed general (and at SHAPE 
there are 45 officers of general rank assigned) of 
another country passes by—unsaluted—would be an 
unforgivable faux pas in this impeccable, precise MP 
force. An old hand at gate guard wryly commented: 
“With all the officers coming and going here, the 
saluting arm of the law at SHAPE had better be 
strong.” 
, The 24-hour day of vigilance of SHAPE Interna- 
tional Military Police is divided into three 8-hour 
shifts, beginning at 7:30 a. m. An MP’s “week” at 
SHAPE is 9 days long, followed by a 3-day break. 

On duty and off the job, among these soldiers of 
different nationalities who make up the SHAPE Inter- 
national Military Police, there is an earnest respect 
and a frank liking for one another. Sgt. William B. 
Cecil, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has been in the MPC 
for 11 of his 15 years Army service, says: “This is 
an outfit really to be proud of. There's good disci- 
pline, no trouble. You'd have to be part of everyday 
operations actually to see how well these British and 
French and American boys work together. And this 
organization works because every last one of us wants 
it to work.” Asa US section sergeant, Cecil is eligible 
to become International Guard Commander once 
every 3 weeks, a non-commissioned officer post which 
‘rotates weekly among the force’s 3 nationalities. 

‘There are differences among us, mais naturelle- 
ment,” shrugs a Gendarme, “but it is like the side a 
man wears his holster*—this does not change the man 

how he is to work with.” 

Comments Royal Military Police Sergeant William 
'M. Carcary, of Arbroath Angus, Scotland, who served 
‘with Her Majesty's forces in Egypt and Singapore 
before coming toSHAPE: “If we get together off-duty 
—as we do—and have fun, this is a good sign.” 

Language is a problem, always challenging but never 
obstructing, in an organization whose staff is 9g 
of people from America, Europe, and the Middle East, 
among them speaking nine different languages. At 
SHAPE, English and French are the official languages. 


*British and French holsters are at waist level left, Americans on 
right hip. 
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Voluntary duty-time courses in both languages are 
offered all personnel. American MPs find that a 
working knowledge of French is essential here. In 
a parade, for example, if the commander is French the 
order “Eyes right!” will come out “Regardez a droit!” 
Even his own language may prove confusing if a US 
MP at SHAPE is not familiar with his Allies’ varia- 
tions. When a British commander orders “by your 
right quick, march!,” the American must recognize it 
is the signal to “Forward March!” 


During visits by Heads of State and other promi- 
nent personages, as well as during ceremonies to mark 
special occasions and noteworthy dates (such as 
SHAPE’s April 2 anniversary) SHAPE International 
Military Police provides a 36-man honor guard of 
one dozen of each of the three nationalities contained 
in its force. The Americans in their handsome dress 
blues trimmed with gold (one of the US Army’s few 
MP units to have this uniform as an item of issue) , 
the British Royal Military Policemen wearing robin 
red garrison caps and elegant dark chokers, and the 
French Gendarmes in brass-buttoned jackets and proud 
fourragere are a striking sight as they march. past in 
precise formation, adding color and brilliance to 
SHAPE ceremonies. 


There is one ceremony at SHAPE, however, that 
few rarely attend, probably because it always occurs 
either too early or too late in the normal working day. 
It is the simple but significant flag ceremony, taking 
place twice a day, at dawn and at dusk. 


At the main entrance of SHAPE fly 17 flags: those 
of the 15 Alliance members, plus the blue and white 
NATO flag and the green flag of SHAPE. While the 
Commander of the Guard calls orders, under each flag 
two MPs take their place and prepare to raise or lowet 
each banner. ~ 


Summing up a feeling which soon becomes ingrain 
ed in the members of the force, a newcomer to the 
SHAPE International Military Police, a 2l-year old 
US soldier with a 951.10 MOS, wrote home recently: 
“It does something to you to see those flags all rise 
together. I’m not always on the American flag. Some- 
times I’m on the Greek flag, or the Norwegian, or the 
Portugese flag. Sometimes I’m on with a British MP, 
other times with a French gendarme. None of us shows 
it, but I know we all feel this same way. We all realize 
again what those flags together mean, and we have 
a very proud feeling to be doing this job.” 


Mayors’ Conference Elects Officers 


At its recent annual meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., 
the United States Conference of Mayors elected the 
following officers for 1958-59: President, Mayor Norris 
Poulson, Los Angeles; Vice President, Mayor Richard 
J. Daley, Chicago; Chairman of Standing Committee 
on Legislation, Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Bal- 
timore. Trustees of the Conference are Mayors W. 
Haydon Burns, Jacksonville, Fla.; Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. Hartsfield, Atlanta, 
Ga.; David L. Lawrence, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Wm. 
McG. Morrison, Charleston, S. C. 
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f traffie signal control 


Here is the ultimate in coordinated 
traffic control for cities and towns. 
Detectors at strategic locations sample 
key traffic flows for the centrally 
located Electro-Matic® Master. 


Highly developed computing circuits 
of the Master analyze the data, and 
send instructions to the all-electronic PR 
Locals at each intersection being 
coordinated. The most effective timing 
pattern for changing traffic conditions 
is maintained continuously .. . 
automatically . . . reliably. 


For full details, write for Bulletin E-224. 
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The Major Challenges of Our Time 


“Vee Law 


peud “(he Layman 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
4 Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 


The history of mankind has been marked by fre- 
quent disagreement. This is particularly true in 
regard to law. Much of this disagreement has em- 
anated from the conflict between man’s ideals and 
the frailty of human nature. As a result, many diverse 
views have been expressed on the relationship between 
law and man. However, I am sure that there will 
be no disagreement’-among us on Aristotle’s view 
that “good law means good order.” 


The application of law is the practical expression 
of man’s desire for order. Every improvement in 
the administration of law represents a vital contribu- 
tion to man’s search for the orderly existence befitting 
his rational nature. Since peace can be described 
as “the tranquility of order,” our efforts here can 
contribute to a world [ree from domestic and inter- 
national nature. 


At no other time in history has it been more 
imperative to establish order and peace in the world 
than it is today. Man always has possessed the capa- 
city to destroy himself. Today, he possesses the ca- 
pacity to destroy the world. He has the responsibility 
to formulate, interpret, and enforce laws not only 
to shape the future of mankind, but also to insure 
his preservation. 


The future of the human race was never more in 
jeopardy than it is today. A powerful, lawless con- 
spiracy—world communism—remains a constant and 
serious menace to not only the international rules ol 
law but to civilization itself. 


A recent study of nearly one thousand treaties in- 
dicated that in a 38-year span, the Soviet Union had 
broken its word to virtually every country to which 
it had given a signed promise. The word of the 
Kremlin has been and remains a counterfeit com 
modity. 


The tyrants of the world communist movement are 
boasting that the Soviet Union is now powerful enough 
to wage the most devastating war ever known. Com 
bine this with the treachery, deceit, and illegal acts 
which have marked the communists’ rise to power. 
Add to it the recent warning of Nikita Khrushchev 
that “We Bolsheviks are a ravenous people . . . We 
want more and more.” Clearly, communist imperi- 


From an address by Mr. Hoover before the Judicial 
Administration Section, American Bar Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 25, 1958. 
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alism constitutes a threat to the continued existence 
of mankind, without parallel since the beginning ol 
time. 

The very fact that world communism has the 
potential to destroy the Free World can be traced in 
large measure to the lawless subversive and espionage 
activities by communists in our own and other coun- 
tries. Communist agents are at work in our nation 
today, at this very moment, both openly and secretly, 
attempting to obtain our latest technological and scien 
tific developments. At the same time, they are 
taking advantage of every legal technicality to nullify 
our security precautions. 


The Communist Party in the United States attempts 
to foster the myth that it is a legitimate political party 
operating completely independent of foreign control 
Nothing could be further from the truth, despite the 
naive declarations and beliefs of some Americans 
Statements and actions by leaders of the party within 
the past year leave no doubt that American com 
munists are an integral part of the international com 
munist conspiracy which was born in tyranny and 
which has been nurtured by tyranny. 


Next to subversion itself, the greatest danger this 
country can face is an attitude by its people and offi 
cials that our way of life is so well established that 
nothing need be done to protect it. The doctrine 
of “unassailable” institutions induces a dangerous 
apathy. We cannot afford to accept it. 

Are we prepared to meet the threat which the 
lawless force of world communism presents to the 
future of mankind? To be prepared, our nation 
must be as representative of law and order as world 
communism is of lawlessness and disorder. But, at 
the very time that it is most imperative for us to evi- 
dence a mounting respect for law and order, we are 
forced to concede an ever-growing national disregard 
for it. The moral fibre of the nation is growing 
weaker, not stronger, at this most crucial period in 
world history. 

Despite remarkable progress in the science of crime 
detection and the best efforts of law enforcement, 
the crime problem in our country continues to grow 
at an alarming rate. In the postwar years, crime has 
grown steadily from 1,685,000 major offenses in 1946 
to an all-time record of nearly 2,800,000 in 1957. Since 
1950, crime has increased four times as fast as ow 
spiraling population. 

Each year, our nation pays a shocking ransom to 
the underworld. The estimated annual cost of crime 
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Which Colt 
has the 
knockdown 
jolt? 








DETECTIVE 
SPECIAL 





The answer is both. Both have a reputation 
for stopping power, and for double-action ac- 
curacy. Both are rugged, compact, snub- 
nosed ... with quick-draw rounded butts... 
fixed-type, ramp-style sights that can’t glare 
. .. grooved hammer spurs and triggers. Both 
are available in .38 special and .32 new police 
calibers. 

What’s the difference? Just weight. The 
Detective Special is for men who like a 
21-ounce heft . . . the Cobra (weighing in at 
15 ounces) for men who like a lighter hand- 
gun, and for women detectives. Barrel lengths: 
Detective Special, 2’’; Cobra, 2’, 4” or 5”. 

Choose either one of these great Colt guns. 
Colts are proven best by independent labora- 
tory test—are the “right arm” of thousands 
of crack law enforcement officers. See them 
at your registered Colt dealer’s. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 


Inc., Hartford 15, Conn. 











now totals a staggering 22 billions of dollars, or $120 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 
Even though there have been vast increases in our 
expenditures for education to meet our growing needs, 
the amounts spent are more than matched by the 
cost of crime. Crime costs $1.11 each year for every 
$1.00 spent on education. For every dollar we con- 
tribute to churches, crime costs us $12. 

My concern over the increase in total crime and the 
toll in dollar costs is matched by my concern over 
the disturbing growth of juvenile crime. In 1957, 
persons under 18 years of age represented 53 per 
cent of all arrests reported for robbery, auto theft, 
burglary and larceny. 

The greatest participation of youths under 18 was 
in connection with auto thefts, where they represent- 
ed 67.6 per cent of all arrests. Auto theft has proved 
to be a training ground for more serious crimes. With 
rare exception, the most vicious hoodlums in America 
today began their careers as car thieves. 

Figures from city police reports show that since 
1952 the population group under 18 years of age has 
increased 22 per cent, while arrests of persons under 
18 have increased 55 per cent. This is graphic evi- 
dence that this major problem is no longer one of 
youthful offenders, but rather one of young criminals. 

Just how intolerable the juvenile crime situation 
has become is shown by the total disregard for author- 
ity recently exhibited by a group of teen-age hoodlums 
in a large eastern city. This group, ranging in age 
from 15 to 19, created turmoil when they invaded 
the corridor of the municipal court and threatened 
witnesses waiting to testify in juvenile cases. These 
“terrorists,” as the judge called them, were identified 
as part of a gang that had beaten a witness in the 
same corridor the previous week. 

Tyranny and terror were not meant to be the gov- 
erning factors in man’s existence. Rule by these meth- 
ods is sustained by fear and by a misunderstanding 
of the real meaning and’ purpose of law in a society. 
We can combat tyranny and terror by creating a deep- 
er understanding of, a greater willingness to abide 
by, and a firmer confidence in the law. A greater 
understanding of the law derives from the individual's 
full knowledge of both his rights and his obligations 
under the law as a member of an orderly society. 

Our concept of freedom stresses the rights of the 
individual. However, our founding fathers recog- 
nized that freedom could not be completely unlimited. 
They recognized that unconditional liberty would 
inevitably give rise to anarchy, terror, and chaos. 
Freedom without any limitation would have led to 
the abrogation of the very rights they were attempt- 
ing to insure. This is why our freedom is a freedom 
under law. This is why our laws are enacted to pro- 
tect and preserve both the individual and society. 

The rights which we all enjoy place numerous re- 
sponsibilities on each of us. Above all, we must pro- 
tect and defend the priceless heritage of freedom 
wrested from the subjugations of the past. We must 
exercise our individual rights as the most effective way 
of insuring that they will be preserved for future 
generations. We must respect the limitations placed 
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by law on our individual liberties in order to guar- 
antee the rights of all individuals and those of society. 
We must obey both the spirit and the letter of the law. 

The citizen has the affirmative obligation to furnish 
information concerning violations of law and to be 
a willing witness. Often, officials must forego pros 
ecution against the criminal offender because the 
citizen is unwilling to discharge this vital responsi 
bility. 

An equally vital responsibility for the citizen in 
the administration of justice involves the privilege 
of jury service. Reluctance to assume the obligations 
of citizenship often has thwarted the ends of justice. 
The layman is afforded an opportunity to directly 
participate in the law enforcement processes of gov 
ernment. Under our system of jurisprudence, the jury 
accepts the rules of law set forth in the instructions 
by the court and determines the questions of fact 
within this framework. This is both a serious re 
sponsibility and an opportunity to render valuable 
service. The citizen who avoids jury service deprives 
himself of one of the most precious privileges ol 
citizenship. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press are 
basic liberties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Yet, 
these freedoms of expression are not unconditional. 
They must be exercised within the limits of common 
decency, with respect for the rights of others and 
with due regard for the general public safety. Failure 
to observe these conditions results in the perversion 
of our fundamental rights to freedom of expression. 


There are those who, by irrational and unfounded 
criticism, either accidentally or deliberately corrode 
and undermine the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment. As a function of Government, law enforce 
ment has frequently been subjected to scurrilous and 
unwarranted attacks. There have been loud and 
slanderous charges that law enforcement is gravely 
impairing the historic liberties of the people. The 
epithet, “Gestapo,” has even been used as descriptive 
of our efforts. The record of law enforcement in out 
society refutes these baseless accusations. While the 
rights to freedom of expression must be defended 
to the end, the critic, in exercising these rights, has 
a corresponding obligation to be correct in his facts. 


Nowhere is the problem of maintaining a balance 
between the rights of society and those of the individ 
ual faced in a more practical fashion than in the 
field of day-to-day law enforcement. Society must 
be protected from the criminal. Yet, the rights ol 
the accused must be observed. Police power must be 
exercised for the benefit of society. But it must not 
encroach on the rights of the individual. Moreover, 
the protection of the innocent is as fundamental a 
principle of our legal system as is the apprehension 
of the wrongdoer. 


Thus, law enforcement has a dual responsibility. 
It has a sacred trust to enforce the law impartially, 
while meticulously observing the rights of citizens. 

The division of responsibility among numerous law 
enforcement agencies through delegation of specific 
jurisdiction stems from a fundamental constitutional 
concept. Under our constitutional division of powers, 
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camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
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approximately 90 per cent of crimes committed are 
within the investigative jurisdiction of local and state 
law enforcement. ‘This constitutional concept has 
proved most effective in preventing the rise of any 
one agency into anything resembling a national police 
force. Moreover, it has focused individual responsi- 
bility where it belongs—at the local level. 

The abdication of local community responsibility 
can lead only to disrespect for law and order. The 
local administration of justice accurately reflects the 
moral fibre of any community. Crime is essentially 
a local problem with local solutions. 


Nowhere does the problem of maintaining the bat- 
ance between the rights of society and those of the 
accused present more difficulty than in the area ol 
appellate court review. In the final analysis, the 
courts must draw the line between the rights of the 
individual and the right of society to protect itsell 
by punishing those who violate its laws. This is the 
problem of balancing the rights of a specific individ- 
ual against the rights of all other individuals in our 
system of freedom under law. Some balance must 
be maintained betweeen the rights of the accused 
as opposed to the rights, not only of the victim, but 
of all other law-abiding citizens. 

James L. Shepherd, Jr., Chairman of the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association, this year 
highlighted another problem in the administration 
of justice. He related several instances of the reversal 
of criminal convictions for absurd reasons. He cited, 
for example, the dismissal of an indictment of a man 
for drowning his wife and child, which did not specify 
the kind of liquid in which they were drowned, and 
a similar dismissal of the indictment of a hitchhiker 
for stomping a motorist to death, which failed to state 
that the murdered used his feet “with his shoes on.” 
The confidence of the layman in the administration 
of justice obviously is shaken when learning of such 
hair-splitting rulings. 

The distinguished Judge Learned Hand expressed 
a realistic approach when he stated, “Our dangers 
do not lie in too little tenderness to the accused. Our 
procedure has been always haunted by the ghost of 
the innocent man convicted. It is an unreal dream. 
What we need to fear is the archaic formalism and the 
watery sentiment that obstructs, delays, and defeats 
the prosecution of crime.” 

The Honorable Warren E. Burger, United States 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit, in 
April, 1957, found cause to warn of what he considers 
re an unfortunate trend of judicial decisions 
which strain and stretch to give the guilty, not the 
same, but vastly more protection than the law-abiding 
citizen. 

The late Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo of the United 
States Supreme Court so aptly stated, “But justice, 
though due to the accused, is due to the accuser also. 
The concept of fairness must not be strained till it is 
narrowed to a filament. We are to keep the balance 
true. 

When mere technicalities of procedure are magni- 
fied out of proportion to their actual function in the 
judicial process, justice is not served. The tendency 
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to accentuate procedural detail in legal decisions 
has enabled lawbreakers to exploit technicalities and 
loopholes in the law to defeat the ends of justice. 

One of the most vital of court responsibilities is to 
provide definite decisions on cases affecting individ 
ual rights. Law enforcement faces the daily task of 
protecting society while observing the rights of the 
individual. Such procedures as arrests, arraignments, 
searches and seizures, confessions, interrogations, and 
the collection of evidence are vital to effective law 
enforcement. At the same time, these proccedures 
touch upon individual rights and must be accomplish 
ed with strict adherence to constitutional limitations 
in order to protect our freedom under law. 

Freedom under law cannot be maintained without 
the ultimate safeguards provided by the courts. It also 
cannot be maintained without the faith of our laymen 
in our court procedures and decisions. “To our lay 
men, therefore, it is essential that the courts continue 
to function in a free environment in order to fulfill 
their responsibilities to the citizens they serve. ‘The 
preservation of our heritage of freedom depends upon 
this cornerstone of our democracy. 

Time alone will tell whether or not this cornei 
stone will remain intact in the future. The future 
is the realm of the unknown for all of us. As we 
stand today upon its threshold we feel the powerful 
pull of this unknown, the awareness of its dangers and 
the stirring demands of its lofty peaks as yet unscaled 
in the social relations of man. On charting our course 
we find a number of complex problems facing both 
the legal profession and the layman: 

Lawlessness, to be met with intelligent and resolute 
action. 

Juvenile crime, which calls for the deepest unde 
standing, discipline, and self-sacrifice in all of ow 
local communities. 

Law interpretations, which require the immediat 
attention of our most brilliant legal minds. 

Judicial administration, which needs discernment, 
judgment and maturity for the solution of its prob 
lems. 

World communism, which must be combatted by a 
reaffirmation of the positive, creative, dynamic, and 
democratic concepts rooted in the rule of law and in 
the inherent dignity and preciousness of every human 
being. 

This is what our nation faces in the future—a nation 
which has been, since its inception, a beacon for the 
oppressed people of the world who are still struggling 
heroically to achieve freedom. Will we continue to 
be a beacon to these people? Will we light the way 
to freedom, security and peace under law for all man 
kind? These questions constitute the major challenge 
of our time. 

To meet this challenge no confused, hesitant, in 
different and half-apologetic actions on our part will 
suffice. To meet this challenge we must have clarity 
of thought, dedication, confidence and positive actions. 
These can be achieved by deepening our convictions 
in, and by applying effectively to this nation, the im 
perishable religious and moral values of western civili 
zation which remain a living, fertile source of both 
our law and our justice. 
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TRAINING COURSES 
for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Six-Week Resident Courses, now Scheduled: 
January 19 through February 27, 1959 
April 20 through May 29, 1929 
July 20 through August 28, 1959 
September 21 through October 31, 1959 


The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in 
teaching only one thing... every phase of poly- 
graph interrogation. 

Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for 
immediate service to his department as polygraph 
examiner. 





INSTITUTE 


Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
course has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases 


A highly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work. 


Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
foreign countries 
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New I/AIl Officers for 1958-59 


Ofhcers of the International Association for Identi 
lication in the coming year are: President, Supe 


intendent Edw. J. Moellering, Houston, Texas, Police 
Department; First Vice President, Captain B. C. Harl, 
Vice 
Denver, 


Evansville, Ind., Police Department; Second 
President, Lieutenant James F. Shumate, 
Colo., Police Department; Third Vice President, Lieu 
tenant Lacy F. Savage, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Department; Fourth Vice President, Police Chiel 
Robert H. Race, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Fifth Vice Presi 
dent, Deputy Chief Vincent B. Hurlbut, West Hart 
ford, Conn.; Sixth Vice President, Assistant Director C. 
Lester Trotter, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul D. McCann, 
LAI Headquarters, P. O. Box 1956, Albany, New York; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Rowland McCallister, Columbia, 
S. C., Police Department. 


JACKSON, MISS.—State Safety Commissioner Tom 
Scarbrough and Chief Bill Hood, Mississippi Highway 


Patrol, are concerned about cause and prevention ol 


an unparalleled upsurge in pedestrian fatalities dun 
ing the first two weeks of September. Of the 22 traffic 
fatalities during that period, 12 were pedestrian deaths. 
No significant uptrend had been apparent up to that 
time, and a check of the 12 deaths did not pinpoint 
a. particular trend—victims ranged from age 4 to 85; 
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THE SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE and Exposition 
will be held in Asheville, N. C., March 1-2-3, 1959. 
Joint headquarters are at the Battery Park and George 
Vanderbilt hotels. For information write W. L. 
Groth, P. O. Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


THE ONLY THING YOU SEE 


(From The Vermont State Trooper) 


The typographical error 1s 

A slippery thing and sly; 
You hunt it till you’re dizzy, 

But somehow it gets by. 
Till the forms come off the press 

It is strange how still it keeps. 
It shrinks down in a corner, 

And it never stirs o) peeps. 
That typographical error, 

Too small for human eyes, 
Till the ink is on the paper, 

When it grows to mountain size. 
The editor stares with horror, 

Then he grabs his hair and groans; 
The copy readei drops his head 

Upon his hands and moans. 
The remainder of the issue 

May be as clean as clean can be 
But the typographical erroi 

Is the only thing you see! 
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Potential Value of Campus Police To The Community 


Lau Enforcement Ou 


The University 


) 


By HARVEY BURSTEIN 
Security Officer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


‘The increase in criminal activity among adults and 
juveniles constantly presents new problems to all law 
enforcement agencies. It makes little difference wheth- 
er the agency is large or small, federal, state, county, 
or local. Frequently, the small police department in 
the small community adjacent to a large metropolitan 
area is confronted with problems of a more serious 
nature than is the larger department in the middle- 
sized city, whose geographic location makes it com- 
paratively isolated. 

In many respects, these same problems and prin- 
ciples apply to the law enforcement agencies found 
in ever increasing numbers at American universities 
and colleges. As with other agencies, location often 
helps to determine the types of problems to be en- 
countered. There are two principal ways in which 
campus police problems differ somewhat. Initially, 
the total value of the real and personal property in- 
volved on the campus frequently is greater than the 
total value of the property found in an average com- 
munity of comparable size. Secondly, most of the 
time is devoted to the prevention of crime rather 
than to its detection. Unhappily, existing conditions 
prevent regular departments from pursuing this same 
course of action. There are, of course, other differ- 
ences, albeit not major ones. 

The success of the campus police force depends 
largely upon the same factors which determine the 
success of any other law enforcement agency. ‘These 
are the recruitment and training of suitable person- 
nel, leadership, the availability and proper use of 
equipment, and effective liaison with other enforce- 
ment groups. Before elaborating on these items, we 
should try and understand the law enforcement situ- 
ation as it applies to the university campus. 

Some universities and colleges have problems that 
are relatively simple. Schools in this category fre- 
quently are located in small communities commonly 
described as “college towns.”” Examples are Williams 
College at Williamstown, Massachusetts; Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, New Hampshire; The Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville, and the University 
of Missouri at Columbia. Quite often, we find that 
a major portion of the communal activity revolves 
around the school. The business and social life of 
the community frequently is contingent upon the very 
existence of the university. 

In such instances, it is not uncommon for a school 
to rely entirely upon the local police. By the same 
token, there are some universities in this category that 
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prefer to have their own units. In either case, the 
major campus probiems generally are related to the 
use of motor vehicles, or to over-exuberant students 
whose excessive indulgence in liquid refreshment 
may lead to anything from midnight serenades out- 
side of the President’s House to a “panty raid” on 
the co-ed dormitory. Occasionally, there is an assault 
and battery or a drunk and disorderly case. There 
also might be some problems of gambling, prostitu- 
tion, and the illegal sale of alcoholic beverages, or 
those caused by an occasional confidence man or 
“check artist.” Robberies, burglaries, grand larcenies, 
armed assaults, and homicides are the exception 
rather than the rule, and the so-called “campus cops” 
need not be overly concerned with such activities. 

On the other hand, many schools are located in 
large metropolitan areas. A few examples are St. 
Louis and Washington Universities at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; the University of Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh, and 
George Washington, Georgetown, American, and 
Catholic Universities in the District of Columbia. 
In the metropolitan Boston area alone we have the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, Harvard, 
Tufts, Boston University, Northeastern, and Boston 
College, to name a few. Academic institutions in this 
category usually find that, because of their location, 
a total increase in the criminal activity of the com- 
munity ultimately will be felt on the campus. This 
premise has been a motivating force in the organiza- 
tion of numerous campus police units now in exist- 
ence. 

The problems of policing a university campus in 
a large metropolitan area are related to the problems 
of policing the metropolitan area itself. The efficient 
campus police force cannot, and should not, isolate 
itself from the agencies and problems of its neigh 
bors. Ignoring off-campus problems will not earn 
for the university police department the cooperation 
and respect which it requires for an effective program. 
By the same token, no regularly established enforce- 
ment agency should disregard the existence of the 
campus unit. The excellent spirit of cooperation 
which exists generally among regular law enforce- 
ment agencies should be extended to the organized, 
trained campus group if it is prepared and willing 
to accept the trust and responsibilities inherent in 
the enforcement of the law and the preservation of 
the peace. 

The university situated in a large city or other 
metropolitan area truly is a city within a city. In- 
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variably it has, in addition to its academic facilities, 
its own housing and dining accommodations, medi- 
cal department, business and banking offices, and its 
own emergency procedures. The size of its population 
will vary. From a localized point of view, the campus 
police force will be confronted with the increasingly 
dificult problem of on-campus traffic matters, the 
handling of students, and it also will be faced with 
problems of larcenies, breaking and entering, missing 
persons, stolen automobiles, accidents, emergencies, 
and with most of the other matters that come to the 
attention of any enforcement agency. Taking a 
much broader view, the location of the campus and 
cooperation between the university police and the 
regular department even may enable the former to 
render invaluable assistance to the latter in connection 
with apprehensions, the recovery of stolen automo- 
biles and other property, and the disposition of cer- 
tain traffic matters. 


The ultimate worth of a campus police force is 
best determined at its inception. The caliber of its 
personnel, the training afforded them, and the sup- 
port received from school officials, are vitally import- 
ant. The absence of political pressure and control 
by various governmental regulatory agencies also are 
factors which should enable and encourage the group 
to discharge its responsibilities objectively and effec- 
tively. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 


The success of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
under direction of J]. Edgar Hoover, has been due 
largely to its leadership, personnel, training, and the 
cooperation which exists between the FBI and othe 
law enforcement groups. These factors also are pres- 
ent in the making of an outstanding state, city, or 
local department. They also must be present in the 
organization and development of the successful cam- 
pus unit. Law enforcement is a profession at all 
levels, and it must determine and maintain high 
professional standards. 


Leadership is important. Persons charged with 
the supervision of the unit must inspire confidence. 
Frequently, this will result from their own profession- 
al training or experience. They should possess the 
technical and practical knowledge necessary for prop- 
er supervision. In addition, they must have adminis- 
trative ability, and they must be able to deal with 
people at all levels, both within and without the 
organization. Supervisory personnel in a university 
police group especially should have a ready ear, an 
understanding nature, a sense of humor, and the 
ability to cultivate friends among young people. 

The selection of proper personnel at supervisory 
or patrolman rank cannot be overemphasized. All 
officers should possess the qualities, and be given 
the training, that will enable them to do a creditable 
job in law enforcement. They also should possess 
leadership potential. The patrolman, as well as his 
superior, must be friendly and understanding. He, 
too, must be a good listener and have a sense of humo 
if he is to be a successful campus police officer. 


There are two excellent sources for recruiting cam- 
pus police personnel. One source is from among 
retired police officers. In some instances, there is 
compulsory retirement at a relatively early age thereby 
providing a pool of trained, experienced, physically- 
qualified candidates. There also are some retired 
officers with minor physical disabilities which pre- 
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vent their continuing service in a regular department, 
who, nonetheless, are qualified for the campus group. 
The experience of the applicant alone, however, must 
not be the only criteria for appointment. His moral 
and physical qualifications, his appearance, his in- 
telligence, and all of the other qualities necessary for 
a good police officer are paramount. 

The other source of personnel is the armed forces. 
Retired top ranking enlisted men frequently fit 
easily into the role of campus police officer, and what 
they may lack in experience is compensated for in 
other respects. No matter how excellent the source 
of material, good business procedures dictate that 
salaries and fringe benefits be attractive. Poor sal- 
aries result in a rapid turnover of personnel. This is 
unsound, both economically and administratively. 
It also will affect morale, and will be reflected in 
the manner in which personnel discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. 

TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

All personnel, regardless of rank or previous ex- 
perience, should be trained formally, if maximum 
service to the school is desired. Formal training does 
more than educate. It emphasizes the importance 
of the job, and its value to the institution. It also 
creates an esprit de corps which subsequently will 
be reflected in the day to day activities of the organiza- 
tion. A curriculum that has been used successfully in 
the training of a campus police force is set forth below. 
It illustrates the subject matter and the number of 
training hours involved. 


Orientation, History, and Organization of 
the University or College —- | Hour 
Organization and Purpose of the Campus 


Police Force | Hour 
A Tour of the Campus 8 Hours 
Relations with the Faculty and Staff 2 Hours 
Relations with the Student Body and 

Organization Thereol 3 Hours 


Relations with the Department of 

Physical Plant 2 Hours 
Police Liaison 2 Hours 
Civil Defense Liaison 2 Hours 
Fire Department Liaison and Basic 


Principles of Fire Fighting t Hours 
Public Relations ; 1 Hour 
Regulations and Orders 3 Hours 
Courtesy and Discipline 1 Hour 
Advanced Course First Aid 34 Hours 
Safety Matters and Localized Hazards 4 Hours 
Psychiatry and Group Psychology 2 Hours 
Conducting an Investigation 5 Hours 
Crime Scene Searches and Preservation of 

Evidence 5 Hours 


Trafhc Control and Regulations . 3 Hours 

Report Writing, Letters, and Memoranda Hours 

Records and Miscellaneous Communi- 
cations 

Radio Communications and the Use of the 


= 


3 Hours 


Two-Way Cruiser Radio | Hour 
Riot Control : 2 Hours 
Identification and Laboratory Procedures 2 Hours 
Conducting a Patrol 2 Hours 
Jurisdiction of the Campus Police Force 1 Hout 
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Laws of Arrest —__- 2 Hours 


Constitutional Rights of Persons Appre- 


i) eee 2 Hours 
Signed Statements and Confessions 2 Hours 
Courtroom Appearances and Moot Court 3 Hours 
Conduct and Appearance of Campus 

Police Officers —__—~ 2 Hours 


Physical Training Including Defense 
Tactics and Techniques and Mechanics ol 
Arrest... 10 Hours 
Firearms Training, including the Practical 


Pistol Course : 12 Hours 
Review of Training Program 2 Hours 
Written Examination { Hours 


In organizing a completely new Campus Police 
Force, a morale booster is available if a formal 
graduation ceremony marks the completion of train 
ing. Graduation should be the unit's initial appear- 
ance in uniform and the ceremonies can be made 
more impressive if suitable certificates are awarded 
at this time and if each officer first receives his badge 
on this occasion. 


Various aspects of public relations have been 
stressed in the training schedule. The appearance 
of personnel also has been emphasized. In numerous 
cases, the campus police officer is the first point of 
contact between the visitor or newly-arrived student 
and the university. His manner and his appearance 
will reflect favorably or unfavorably upon the insti- 
tution and will tend to characterize the university’s 
total operation. These factors must be considered 
not only in planning a training program, but also 
in the selection of uniforms. The style, durability, 
color, and manner in which the uniform is worn 
should be determined well in advance and adhered 
to strictly. Periodic inspections by supervisory pet 
sonnel, at roll call and on post, also must become an 
accepted fact. 


EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION 

No modern law enforcement agency can operate 
efficiently without transportation and communica 
tions. This also applies to the campus police force. 
A university department does not require, and cannot 
maintain, a fleet of vehicles. Consequently, trans 
portation should be purchased with a view toward 
obtaining a vehicle that will provide maximum util- 
ity. A so-called station wagon, fully equipped as 
an emergency ambulance, is ideally suited for 
this purpose. Experience also has shown that maxi- 
mum operating efficiency can best be obtained if two- 
way radio communication is used as a link between 
the campus police force and the local department, 
as well as between the campus group and the uni- 
versity administration. This does more than provide 
communication; frequently, it will enable the propet 
ly trained university department to render invaluable 
assistance to the regular department in various ways. 
To deny to either group this opportunity for being 
mutually helpful is to impede the progress of effective 
law enforcement at the local level. 


As with a regular police department, manpowel 
also must be utilized to render maximum protection 
to the area. There must be coverage twenty-four 
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hours a day, every day of the year. Cruiser person 
nel can cover a considerable area, but the best results 
will be accomplished through the proper use of the 
officer on foot. Only he can cover the insides ol 
buildings and the isolated areas where trouble may 
develop. 


The efficient operation of a campus police force 
also requires the maintenance and use of records. 
The development, maintenance, and use of accurate 
and complete records is important to any law en 
forcement agency. A records system need not be 
complicated, but all personnel should be familia 
with its operation and with the information avail- 
able. Records for any enforcement agency must be 
considered as more than a compilation of informa 
tion reflecting past achievement—they are and must 
be considered as keys to the solution of past crimes 
and the prevention of new ones. 


One respect in which the work of the campus police 
officer differs from that of his counterpart on the 
regular department is that the former, for the most 
part, is dealing with individuals at a higher level of 
intelligence than does the local officer. Frequently, 
this requires a greater degree of finesse and a some 
what different approach to the solution of campus 
police problems. 


There is one constant factor which applies equally 
to the campus police force and all other law enforce- 
ment agencies. The need for protecting the Ameri 
can public from the ever increasing criminal activity 
now current in the United States requires maximum 
training and cooperation among all enforcement 
groups. It is the purpose of this article to illustrate 
the potential value of the campus police force not 
only to its school, but also to the entire community 
in which it is situated. Properly trained, it is an 
other effective weapon in the constant war being waged 
against crime at all levels. It should be regarded as 
such, and used as such, by other police agencies. 


NEW DISNEY TRAFFIC SAFETY FILM 


A mythical town overrun with a very real traffic 
fatality record and the method used to overcome the 
problem is the basis for Walt Disney’s newest humor- 
ous and thought-provoking film, “The Story of Any 
burg, U. S. A.” 


With the release of this film, Disney completes a 
trilogy of safety films each in full animation—each 
taking a light approach (and deadly aim) on basic 
safety problems. 


“Motor Mania,” starring Gooly in a dual role as 
the mild-mannered pedestrian as well as the maniacal 
driver, inaugurated the series. Donald Duck, starring 
in ‘How to Have an Accident in the Home,” was the 
second in the group and proved conclusively that 
“... accidents don’t just happen by themselves—they 
have to be carelessly planned in advance.” 


“Anyburg, U. S. A.” stars Disney’s newest characte} 
—the Defense Lawyer—who neatly and effectively spot- 
lights the criminal-at-large on today’s highways. 

The film is available for long-term lease or daily 
rental through the Educational Film Division, Walt 
Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif. 
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A brand new 4x5 Graphic camera made to order for 
police photography. Its many versatile features make 
it the answer for every departmental assignment. 


A FEW MAJOR FEATURES 


®@ Built-in Triple-Purpose Rangefinder works with large, 
easy-to-handle interchangeable cams that are matched 
for normal, wide angle and telephoto lens operation 


@ Automatic Flash Exposure Indicator 


Full 360° Revolving Back with click stops for horizontal 
and vertical positions 


® Horizontal swing and forward tilt movements plus rising, 
shifting, backward tilting movements 


@ Electrical body release trips shutter which operates po- 
larized circuit for Stroboflash and Grafiite 


® Asingle polarized 3-pin outlet eliminates dangling shut- 
ter cords 


For further information see your Graflex dealer or write Dept. 
PC 118, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y 
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MISSOURI INCREASES PATROL FORCE 


By COL. HUGH H. WAGGONER 
Superintendent 
Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


The 69th General Assembly of the Missouri Legis- 
lature passed a bill authorizing an increase in the 
uniformed strength of the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol from 355 men to 455. 

Due to a last minute rush of business before the 
Legislature in that session, a bill before the assembly 
authorizing funds for this increase was not voted on. 
The Honorable James T. Blair, Jr., Governor of Mis- 
souri, called the Legislature into special session in 
January, 1958. During this session the emergency ap- 
propriations for the increase in Patrol strength was 
passed. 

The personnel department of the Highway Patrol 
was making preparations for the additional men when 
the bill allottingaftunds for the operation was passed. 
They immediately*began reviewing applications and 
interviewing prospective trainees for the first of three 
training schools ‘scheduled to start May 25, 1958. 

Three training schools of forty men each became 
necessary not only to increase the Patrol strength by 
100 men, but also to fill 20 vacancies created by retire- 
ments, deaths and resignations. School sessions are 
of 10-week duration. The final class will graduate in 
December, 1958. 

More than 500 men made application for the 120 
positions open on the Patrol and were given rigid 
tests and examinations. Physical tests are given in 
which applications are required to meet certain 
standards of height, weight and general health. 

Written examinations, including I. Q., memory and 
observation are given as well as grammar and spelling 
tests. 

When the applicant has satisfactorily passed the 
physical and other tests, he is required to appear 
before a board of top-ranking officers of the Highway 
Patrol for an oral examination. After coordination 
of grades the top applicants are investigated by mem- 
bers of the department concerning their background, 
moral character, mental characteristics and general 
adaptability to Patrol work. 

The acceptance of a man’s application for admit- 
tance to the training school does not assure him that 
he will become a state trooper. He must maintain 
minimum standard grades in all subjects. His con- 
duct, his moral and mental traits are under close 
scrutiny and supervision throughout the schooling 
period. Failure to fulfill requirements means he will 
not be commissioned as an officer of the Missouri 
Highway Patrol. 

The school for the trainees is located in Rolla, Mis- 
souri within the Troop I area of the Highway Patrol. 
The building, formerly the State Trachoma Hospital, 
is now assigned to the Patrol for training school pur- 
poses. 

Conducting the school is a responsibility of the 
Highway Patrol and is handled from the training 
officer's quarters located at the school. 

Food for the trainees is prepared in the kitchen of 
the school under the supervision of an employee of 
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the Patrol, a former chef and dietician. No outside 
catering service is used at any time. 

Sleeping quarters for the men are of the barracks 
type, located on the second floor, as are some of the 
classrooms. The dining hall, officers’ quarters, re 
creation rooms and other classrooms are on the main 
floor. 

The school day of the trainee starts at 6:00 a. m., 
with calisthenics. Breakfast is served at 7:00 a. m. 
Classes start at 8:00 a. m., and continue until noon, 
resume after the mid-day meal and end with drill and 
physical training from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. After din 
ner, served at 6:00 p. m., the evening hours are allotted 
to class and study until “lights out” at 10:30 p. m. 

Classes are conducted six days each week for the 
entire 10-week training period. Sunday mornings the 
recruits are permitted free time to attend the church 
of their choice. Sunday afternoon drill and physical 
training are conducted, followed by a recreational 
period. Sunday evening finds the recruits studying 
for Monday classes. 

Emphasis is given to the many sections of the stat- 
utes which the officers must enforce. These courses are 
Criminal Law, Motor Vehicle Law, Drivers’ and 
Chauffeurs’ License Law, Safety Responsibility Law, 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Regulations, and related courses 
such as Laws of Evidence and Court Room procedure. 

The trainee is instructed in accident investigation 
and reporting. There are many lectures and classes 
on techniques of arrest and techniques of patrolling. 

The use of aircraft in traffic control and manhunts 
has created new classes in the school. 

Self-preservation is taught. Instruction is given in 
the use of the side arm, rifle, and shotgun and in 
physical combat techniques. 

An addition to the curriculum of the training 
school is a course in “Flash Recognition.” This course 
is taught with the use of the Tachistoscope, an in- 
strument that trains the recruits to recognize and 
repeat words, letters and numbers flashed in their 
field of vision for a fraction of a second. Instruction 
in scientific crime detection and the techniques used 
in the scientific crime laboratory maintained by the 
Patrol are included. 

Thinking of the trooper in the light of being a 
public servant, he is educated in other things than 
those ordinarily associated with the training of a 
police officer. To aid motorists in their travels, he is 
tutored in the history and geography of the state, first 
aid, public relations, courtesy and public speaking. 

Families are permitted to visit the training school 
one Sunday during the training course. The recruits 
get a four-day leave midway in the course. When the 
recruits are graduated to the rank of probationary 
patrolmen, after 10 weeks training and _ schooling, 
their families are invited to the graduation cere- 
monies. 

Probationary patrolmen ride with seasoned veterans 
of the force for actual ‘“‘on the spot’ road experience. 
The length of this probationary period is one year 
but may be extended, depending on the attitude, 
aptitude and alacrity of the individual. 

The training program of the Missouri State High- 
way Patrol also includes annual retraining schools 
for all uniformed personnel. 
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POLICE EQUIPMENT NEWS 





(Please mention The Police Chief when contacting 
manufacturers about these items.) 

PoLyGRAPH—The Associated Research, Inc., an 
nounces a fully portable, AC powered polygraph has 
been developed. Housed in an attractive, inconspic 
uous attache case of simulated leather, this lightweight 
model is designed for field interrogations. Accessories 


are contained in the case. ‘Two pens are provided, 
for recording breathing and blood pressure /puls 
rate. The chart paper is fed through a new topload 


ing kymograph section, and is clearly visible at all 
times. Write for New Bulletin 6-1.2, Associated Re 
search, Inc., 3777 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 
18, Ill. 

Tear GAs WEAPON—A new tear gas weapon which 
operates without noise or flame is announced by Fed 
eral Laboratories, Inc. The new Federal No. 271 
Tear Gas Dust Projector will fire up to ten bursts 
of highly effective tear gas dust and can be shut ofl 
at will. Weighing less than 60 ounces, the unit is 
made of non-rusting alloys. It is operated by simply 
opening and closing a valve. Tear gas charges are 
dropped into the gas reservoir, and the pressure 
Containing no 
vials, capsules or wads, the weapon is 


cylinder can be reloaded locally. 
liquid, glas: 
primarily designed for use where noise and flame 
are ojectionable and small, controlled amounts ol 
tear gas are required. For further information, write 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., Saltsburg, Pa. 

WINTER REEFFER—A radically new winter reefer, 
weighing much less than the standard reefer, but 
equally warm, is being introduced by the Maier-Lavaty 
Company, Chicago. The new reefer is insulated 
with warm, lightweight “Dacron” polyester fiberfill, 
weighing up to five pounds less than the standard 
wool melton. The outer shell is a durable, wrinkle 
resistant blend of “Dacron-Orlon” acrylic fiber and 
wool. Wear tested last winter by the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Police Department, the new reefers proved most 
satisfatory. 

Coxt’s Fire ArMs—New President Alfons Landa, ol 
Penn-Texas Corporation, announces that despite 
rumors the corporation has no intent to sell the 122- 
year old Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., at Hartford, 
Conn. Increased sale of Colt’s handguns and a 
new line of high-powered rifles have brought attrac 
tive offers from prospective buyers. Colt’s has several 
new handguns in various stages of development from 
drawing board sketches to pilot lots. 

“HANpizE-TALKIE”—Motorola announces a_ new 
“handie-talkie”” pocket receiver and transmitter, ex 
tending easy two-way communication to key person 
nel in police, fire, military, utilities and other activ 
ities. The 46-ounce transmitter and 1014-to 12-ounc 
receiver clip onto the user’s belt. Both are available 
for operation in either the 25-54 Mc. or the 144-174 
Mc. frequency bands, making it usable in virtually 
all existing and mobile two-way radio systems. Fon 
further information, write Motorola Communications 
& Electronics Division, 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 
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POSITIVE PATTERNS 


of Truth and Deception 


Achieved with the NEW Model 6303 
20 th. ANNIVERSARY 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 


© Minimum Attention to Equipment 
e Maximum Attention to Interrogation 
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A Military Organization With Both Military and Civilian Police Authority 





Det Carabinieré 
Special Release From 
USAREUR PROVOST MARSHAL DIVISION 
APO 403, New York, New York 

The Arma dei Carabinieri was founded July 13, 
1814 by Vittorio Emanuele I, King of Sardegna, with 
the name Corpo dei Reali Carabinieri (Royal Corps 
of Carabinieri) for the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion and enforcing public security measures. The 


primary mission of the Corps was keeping public order 
and enforcing the laws of the Piemontese provinces. 


The Corps was given the name of Carabinieri be- 
cause its members were armed with carbines, and they 
were called Reali (Royal) both because they were 
serving the King and were highly selected troops. 


With the unification of Italy in 1870, the Corps was 
given jurisdiction over all the Italian peninsula. 
Throughout the years the composition of the Arma 
underwent frequent changes in order to keep pace 
with the national needs for continuous development 
and evolution. Now well equipped Carabinieri com- 
mands are strategically located thoughout the country. 


Today the strength of the Arma dei Carabinieri is 
about seventy-five thousand men, including one 
thousand four hundred officers, sixteen thousand 
NCOs and fifty-seven thousand enlisted men. Organi- 
zationally, it consists of a general headquarters, three 
divisions, ten brigades (nine territorial and one 
school) , twenty-four territorial legions, two legions of 
apprentices, one squadron of guards of the President 
of the Republic, thirteen mobile battalions, one group 
of Squadrons of mounted Carabinieri attached to the 
territorial legion of Rome, one band, one territorial 
group attached to the Security Corps of Somaliland, 
and various detachments assigned to the Ministry of 
Defense (Army, Navy and Air Force) and to the 
main Army units; a detachment of Parachute Cara- 
binieri, a school for Carabinieri officers in Rome, and 
a school for Carabinieri NCOs in Florence and Monca- 
lieri. ‘To maintain public order, the legions and the ter- 
ritorial groups include a motorized nucleus and rein- 
forced platoons with modern weapons, vehicles, and 
armored vehicles. 





Operationally the Carabinieri is divided into 148 
territorial groups, 255 companies, 349 lieutenancies, 
160 sections and more than 5,000 stations. It also in- 
cludes fixed posts, temporary officers, and temporary 
stations. 


From its founding to the present day the Arma 
dei Carabinieri has always participated in the wars 
in which Italy was involved. At first it performed 
purely military police functions in combat, but later 
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—U. S. Army Photograph 

Carabiniere Giuseppe Magli and Sp/3 Willard E. 

Lampman of 68th MP Co., from Omaha, Neb., walk 

through one of Verona’s typical arches. Political ban- 

ner in background was one of hundreds decorating 
the city prior to Italy’s National Elections. 


the Carabinieri, organized in units, took part with 
the other troops in combat operations. 

From the first action in Pastrengo on April 30, 1848, 
the year of revolutions, to the Crimean war; from 
the wars of independence to the Libyan campaign; 
from the First World War to the Ethiopian war; from 
the Second World War to the Liberation War against 
Fascism, the Carabinieri were always outstanding in 
their spirit of sacrifice, courage and bravery. Its mem- 
bers literally wrote with their blood pages of glory in 
the history of Italy. 

The individual and collective acts of heroism were 
many. At Pastrengo, in Crimea, on Podgora, at Gun- 
nu Gadu, and at Culquaber, the generous contribu- 
tion of blood of the Carabinieri is shown by the de- 
corations received. ‘Two gold medals, three silver 
medals, four bronze medals and several other decora- 
tions were presented to the flag of the Arma; 20 mili- 
tary orders of Italy, 64 gold medals, 2,907 silver medals, 
5,336 bronze medals and other decorations were given 
to individual Carabinieri. 

The heroic acts performed in peacetime are no less 
than the ones in war time. For operations during 
national calamities, combatting law breakers and othe 
acts of individual sacrifice, the following decorations 
for civil bravery have been received: two gold medals 
to the flag of the Arma and individual awards includ: 
ing one gold medal, 1,721 silver medals and 2,693 
bronze medals for land operations. Individual awards 
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have included nine gold medals, 22 silver medals 


and 40 bronze medals for maritime deeds of heroism. 

The strength of this elite police organization is 
largely derived from the high esteem of the population 
earned in more than a century and a half of sacrifice 
and heroism. 

The Arma has exclusive military police jurisdic- 
tion while at the same time exercising civil police 
authority. Together with the military activities, the 
Arma participates actively in the civil life of the 
nation; it is always alert and everywhere protects the 
safety of the State, the peace of the citizens, and en- 
forces the laws of the State—both military and civilian. 
It cooperates with the local police authorities through- 
out the country and keeps competent organs and 
authorities continuously informed. 


Noncommissioned officers are chosen from two 
groups. Outstanding recruits who possess the highest 
educational, physical, cultural and moral qualities are 
sent to preparatory academies located in Moncalieri 
and Florence for two years of schooling. The second 
source of noncommissioned officers is from full-fledged 
Carabinieri who have completed basic training and 
have exhibited exceptionally high standards of con- 
duct, efficiency and professional qualifications. NCOs 
selected from the latter group are sent directly to the 
NCO school which is located in Florence for a one 
year course. 

The task of recruiting young men in the Arma dei 
Carabinieri is an important function of the organi- 
zation. ‘The importance of the Carabinieri in the 
life of the nation requires high standards for individ 
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—U. §. Army Photograph 

A Questura (city) policeman discusses the problems 
of the day with Pfc Michael J. Coleman of 68th MP 
Co. from New York City and Carabiniere Italo Zalfino 
near the Arche Scaligere in Verona, Italy. 
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ual recruits as well as the training that transforms them 
into highly skilled military police. These young men, 
after selection, are sent to the Legion Carabinieri 
Apprentice Schools in Rome and Torino, where they 
receive the basic training for their military and tech- 
nical duties in a nine-months course. Their training 
is completed by periods of “on the job” training in 
mobile units and by final “on the job” training in the 
territorial stations. 

Carabinieri officers are normally recruited from the 
Regular Army Officer Corps by competitive examina- 
tion. However, a lesser number of officers are selected 
directly from Carabinieri noncommissioned officers 
who have completed the required courses at the Mili- 
tary Academy at Modena. All officers before assign- 
ment to Carabinieri units attend a special course at 
the officers training school located in Rome. 

The Italian Carabinieri have welcomed the Ameri- 
can SETAF military police stationed in Italy as col- 
leagues and friends. The two NATO military police 
organizations work together efficiently in their day 
to day duties. 


CONGRESS ENCOURAGES SAFETY 


Before the close of the 85th Congress, the Senate and 
House of Representatives passed the following joint 
resolution giving the consent of Congress to the states 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for the purpose 
of promoting highway traffic safety: 

Whereas, from year to year there has been an in- 
crease in the number of accidents and deaths on 
the streets and highways of the United States; and 

Whereas, this increase in highway traffic deaths and 
accidents presents a serious national problem; and 

Whereas, to aid in meeting this problem there is 
need for the development of nationwide highway 
traffic safety programs, including, but not limited 
to, establishment of uniform traffic laws, improve- 
ment in driver education and training, and coordi- 
nation of traffic enforcement; and 

Whereas, cooperative effort and mutual assistance 
on the part of the States offers the greatest hope 
of satisfactorily dealing with this national prob- 
lem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
to any two or more of the several States to enter into 
agreements or compacts— 

(1) for cooperative effort and mutual assistance in 
the establishment and carrying out of traffic safety 
programs, including, but not limited to, the enactment 
of uniform traffic laws, driver education and training, 
coordination of traffic law enforcement, research into 
safe automobile and highway design, and research 
programs of the human factors affecting traffic safety, 
and 

(2) for the establishment of such agencies, joint 
or otherwise, as they deem desirable for the establish- 
ment and carrying out of such traffic safety programs. 

Approved August 20, 1958 
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DOGS vs POLICE PAY INCREASE 


At a recent meeting of the City Council in New 
Orleans two topics on the agenda were a proposed 
ordinance to allow impounded dogs to be used by 
medical science and a proposed ordinance for a pay 
raise for police officers. The council chamber was 
crowded and many speakers were heard pro and con 
when the proposal on the dogs was brought up—but 
the chamber was almost empty when the police pay 
question was on the floor. 


This very apt illustration of the vagaries of civic 
consciousness and responsibility was used by Colonel 
Provosty A. Dayries, superintendent of the New O1 
leans Police Department, in a recent appearance 
before the Lions Club of that city. 


Quoting crime statistics showing serious crime to 
be up 12.3 per cent over the same period of 1957 
throughout the nation, with a 20.5 per cent increase 
in the first eight months of 1958 over 1957 in New 
Orleans, he warned the group that crime is gaining 
faster than it can be controlled. 


“The American people seem to like to find them- 
selves with their backs to the wall before they start 
fighting,” he said. “Fortunately, however, they have 
proved also that when they do start fighting they 
cannot be surpassed. Battling an international enemy 
or a serious internal problem are parallel situations. 
Both can destroy the basic foundation of a nation 
and assume control of its people. 

“The way to win any war is to throw everything 
you have at the enemy before he can gain enough 
potential to overthrow you. It is going to take the 
same help from our citizens to win out against ou 
internal enemy, the criminal. It is going to take 
personal sacrifice and interest in order to give law 
enforcement the ‘soldiers’ and the equipment to 
overcome the adversary. The city administartion has 
gone far with us on limited funds. They cannot go 
further without crippling other essential services.” 


“In most quarters over the nation,” he continued, 
“public interest up to now has not been with law 
enforcement. The police officer has been the brunt 
of criticism by much of our citizenry because, to 
many people, he constitutes an authority which they 
resent 

“Law enforcement cannot remain alone and hope 
to efficiently do its job of protecting life, limb and 
property. It must be strongly backed by public con- 
fidence, sacrifice, interest and funds. Every police 
agency in the United States is crying for help from 
its citizenry. Los Angeles, through Chief William 
H. Parker, in its 1957 report asked for an additional 
5,000 officers, to more than double its present strength 
of 4,500 men. The National Safety Council, in a 
recent report in New Orleans, stated that we need 
at least 500 more police officers here. 

“Manpower is needed, but the right manpowe! 
must be employed, the type which will fill the job 
and accomplish the purpose. We must build a 
professional force—and this takes money, money which 
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the city administration does not have to place in ou 
budget. 

“The question is whether under present conditions 
law enforcement in our communities throughout the 
nation can continue to weather the responsibility of 
holding the line against the criminal.” 

“Now is the time,” he concluded, “for our citizens, 
in New Orleans and throughout the country, to get 
behind the police so they can assume the strong 
offensive tactics which will remove the robber, the 
burglar and the rapist from our streets and place 
them safely in those institutions which will keep them 
out of circulation.” 


TPA Adopts Code of Ethics 

The Texas Police Association formally adopted the 
Law Enforcement Code of Ethics at its annual con- 
vention in Tyler recently and urged all departments 
of the state to adopt the code, make it a permanent 
part of the departmental code or rules and regula- 
tions, display a framed copy at headquarters and 
distribute a copy to each member of the department. 
Inspector Paul H. Ashenhust, Dallas Police Depart- 
ment, chairman of the TPA public relations commit- 
tee, reports results in the campaign thus far are very 
gratifying. 


Accidental Injury Statistics 


A publication of special interest to police and health 
departments and persons and groups concerned with 
accident prevention is now available through the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Accidental Injury Statistics, produced by the PHS 
Accident Prevention Program, presents, through a 
series of charts and tables, the salient facts about in- 
juries and deaths in the United States. While the sup- 
ply lasts, single copies may be obtained free by writing 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Division of Special Health Services, Washington 25, 
D: C. 

Figures used in the report are based on National 
Health Survey data collected in sample household in- 
terviews, on statistics provided by the Office of Vital 
Statistics, and on information contained in several se- 
lected studies of accidental injuries. Included are fig 
ures on incidence of non-fatal injuries, leading causes 
of death, trends in accidental deaths as recorded over a 
50-year period, types of accidents, and relationship ol 
accidents to marital status and place of residence. 

Che publication reveals, through a 40-year record, 
little change in the number of accidental deaths for 
the population as a whole. It indicates that approxi 
mately 50 million persons per year are injured in 
accidents, 40 per cent of which occur in the home. 
Approximately two-thirds of these home accidents 
take place inside the house, over 20 per cent of them 
in the kitchen. Other figures in the report demon 
strate the staggering number of man-years lost through 
accidents. 

Figures on deaths from the various types of accidents 
also are presented for each state. The Accident Pre 
vention Program plans to revise Accidental Injury 
Statistics annually, including new available data. Pub- 
lication may be more frequent, depending upon needs. 
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Arm Bands Replaced 


tin Police Sadge 


By VINCENT J. DONAHUE 
Colonel, USAF 
Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters USAF has announced, alter long 
months of study, that air police officers and airmen 
policemen will soon be wearing a distinctive new 
badge. 


Officially it is to be referred to as the Air 
Police Shield. The device will 
replace the present arm band 
which has been traditionally 
worn in the Air Force, since 
the days of its affiliation with 
the Army, by those performing 
uniformed law enforcement 
duty. 

The dominant feature of 
the new badge is a modified 
seal of the Department of the 
Air Force, specifically the Air 
Force Coat of Arms. The crest 
includes the American eagle 
which symbolizes the United 
States and its air power. The cloud formation be- 
hind the eagle depicts the creation of a new firma- 
ment. The band encircling the crest bears the in- 
scription “Department of the Air Force” and “United 
States of America.” Above this band is inscribed the 
legend “Air Police.” 





The basic purpose of the new badge is to enhance 
the prestige and reinforce the authority vested in 
individuals performing air police duty. It is anti- 
cipated that the appearance of air policemen will 
also be improved by the wearing of the badge in lieu 
of the arm band. A pertinent reason for the change 
lies in the continuing concern which Air Force Head- 
quarters displays with economy. The badges are per- 
manent by virtue of their metallic composition, 
whereas the arm bands are of fabric which fades and 
wears out, necessitating replacement. 

Over a period of years a considerable savings in 
Air Force money, i. e., tax dollars, through the use 
of the new device should be realized. 

The manner for wearing of the newly approved 
shield is prescribed in a pending Air Force regulation. 
This directive states that the badge will be worn “be- 
fore the flap on the center left breast pocket of the 
coat, jacket, or fatigues when worn as an outer gar- 
ment, and in the same relative position when worn 
on the summer shirt, overcoat, topcoat, flight jacket, 
or raincoat.” The instructions also direct that the 
badge be displayed at all times when an individual 
is on duty. As of this time, no provision exists for a 
change in the cap device of either officers or airmen 
who will be authorized to wear the new shield. 

The reaction in the field to the change from bras- 
sard to badge is virtually uniformly favorable. Air 
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policemen believe the approval of the new shield to 
be one more tangible step in the reinforcing of thei 
important role in the eyes of the military community 
They believe, further, that the Air Police Shield will 
serve to identify them more closely with their civilian 
counterparts. 


a 


NEW DESIGN FOR POLICE BUILDING 





—Photo by Dan Berry 


Above is the new Police Headquarters building in 
the town of Greenburgh, New York. Officially opened 
in September, the building is the most modern and 
functional in design in the eastern part of the 
United States. 


Departing from standard designs for such buildings, 
the new structure is of split-level design with rooms 
on three levels, but none a full floor apart. Its lines 
fit comfortably into the rolling nature of the terrain. 
It replaces an antiquated small frame building used 
by Town of Greenburgh (P. O. Elmsford, N. Y.) 
police for the last 28 years. 


A gently sloping walk and steps lead to the building 
entrance through broad lawns, evergreens, shrubbery 
and flower beds. Handsome, large walls of heat- 
absorbent glass enclose the formal glazed brick on 
the lower portion of the building, while light bricks 
on the upper part form a base for the unusual curved 
treatment of the central wing. 


The desk officer sits at a raised desk in the lobby 
area from which he can look into the communications 
rooms and two booking rooms through conveniently 
located windows. A door behind him affords ready 
access to the six detention cells, four for male _pris- 
oners, two for female. Windows in this section are 
louvered rather than barred in this section without 
loss of security. 


To the left of the main desk is the office of Chiel 
John F. Sheridan, a muster room, report room and 
conference room for the police commissioners. To 
the right of the lobby are general administrative off 
ces, including the Detective Bureau, Files and Records, 
and the Traffic and Safety Bureau. 


A new Juvenile Aid unit is located on the third 
level. Designed to provide maximum privacy, this 
area has a separate entrance, waiting room and con- 
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ierence room. A central room can be used for instruc 
tional activities and meetings. 

Other features of the building include separate 
entrances for police officers and the public, a 74-locke1 
room, completely tiled showers and lavatories, a mod- 
ern photo-laboratory and mugging room, painted 
exposed cinder blocks in the interior, and a garage 
to store and repair motor equipment. 

An inter-com system links all of the offices. Short 
wave radio equipment, with new aerial and transmit 
ter, doubles strength of the wave band_ previously 
used. 

Architects Brown and Guenther and Henry A 
Cook of New York and Hartsdale designed the build 
ing, which was constructed by Gelco Builders of New 
York City at a total cost of $376,000. 

Participating in the opening ceremonies were Super 
visor Edward N. Vetrano, Police Commissioner P 
Boice Esser, County Executive Edwin Michaelian and 
Chief John F, Sheridan. 

The Town of Greenburg Police Department was 
organized in 1910 with a force of five men, now in 
creased to 63. ‘The department patrols 120 miles ol 
Lown-owned roads. 


BAKER GETS HOFFMAN AWARD 


[The second annual Paul Gray Hoffman Award 
for outstanding professional service in highway safety 
has been conferred on James 
Stannard Baker, director ol 
research and development ol 
the Traffic Institute of North 
western University. 

The award was presented in 
Chicago at the 46th National 
Safety Congress, annual con 
vention of the National Safety 
Council, by the donor, Mr. 
Holfman, one-time head ol 
Studebaker Corp., former ad- 
ministrator of the Economic 
\ Cooperation Adniinistration 
Mr. Baker (ECA), and an early leadei 








of the traffic safety movement. 

Purpose of the Hoffman award is to recognize and 
encourage the work of educators, engineers, enforce 
ment officials, researchers, organization staff members, 
and others who make their careers in traffic safety. 

Mr. Baker was honored for his many original con 
tributions during his nearly 30 years in the trafic safe 
ty field, largely with the National Safety Council and 
Traffic Institute. 

Mr. Baker is well known to the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. He knows many law en 
forcement heads personally, and he has appeared on 
the program at [ACP annual conferences. He joined 
the Traffic Institute staff in 1946. He was associated 
with the National Safety Council for 18 years. 

Through pioneer research, he helped develop some 
ol today’s widely used traffic control measures, initiate 
scientific investigation of accidents and selective en 
lorcement, and establish basic principles of drive 
licensing. He also is credited with playing an impor- 
tant part in the development of recognized techniques 
of safety organization and education. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











The recent Heart of America Chess Tournament 
was a success. Sponsored by the Kansas City Chess 
Club in Kansas City, Missouri, 12 states and 25 cities 
were represented in the ancient and intellectual game 
of protecting the King amidst the never-ending war 
over a battlefield of 64 squares. 

The winner—Mr. Olaf Ulvested, one of America’s 
ten best chess masters, is an operatic tenor and world 
traveler. Back in 1946 Mr. Ulvested was one of the 
players selected to represent the United States in a 
match play contest with Russia in Moscow, and his 
recollections of chess and Russia remain vivid. The 
United States team did not do too well, and Mr. 
Ulvested has positive theories as to why. 


What baseball is to America, chess is to Russia was 
the crux of his explanation of Russian chess suprem- 
acy. Ina newspaper interview he told of the tremen- 
aous interest in chess exhibited by the Russians, say- 
ing, “The matches were played in a large hall seating 
1500 persons and 500 spectators changed off with their 
friends to provide seats for a total audience of 2000. 
Large bill boards outside the hall displayed the names 
of the players. The players were located on a stage 
before giant wall chess boards on which the moves 
were reproduced in view of the audience. Similar 
boards outside conveyed the play to the crowd gather- 
ed there. If they had held the match in an amphi 
theater, I believe they would have filled it to capacity.” 


Why this great interest in chess? Mr. Ulvested 
tells of the inducements held out to young players. 
Rewards in the nature of extra clothing credits, bo- 
nuses in rubies for high scores, and the cultural esteem 
have led to some 50,000 chess players in Russia of ex- 
pert ability. Chess masters in Russia are mobbed 
by autograph seekers, similar to American baseball 
players. This governmental planned interest in chess, 
a precise, carefully worked out plan to produce cham- 
pions, may seem a little strange to us who, despite the 
fine work of the United States Chess federation and 
the American Chess Foundation, still do not regard 
the good old game of checkers as being seriously 
threatened in popularity. But it is not strange at all; 
nor is it particularly chess which should concern us. 

Here we have an example of Russian determination 
to excel in everything, and thereby to assume world 
leadership in all things. Inherent in every human 
activity in Russia, whether in sports, science, industry 
or international politics, is government direction and 
control. To excel, to win at all costs in every under- 
taking is the deadly serious theme to which all persons 
must move. And because Russia had so much room 
for improvement during their 40 years of Communist 
rule, the effects of their efforts are all the more impres- 
sive. 
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It was Sputnik which screamed out suddenly for 
American attention to Russian progress. The cam- 
paign of “Wake up America! The Russians are com- 
ing!” suddenly moved into full gear. This inoculation 
of America against complacency in its world leade1 
ship role was good. A growing portion of our think 
ing people have responded to the revelations and 
admonitions that Russia no longer dwells in the in 
troverted isolation of the Stalin era, and we are now 
willing to seriously recognize that she is challenging 
and sometimes beating us in the many-faceted fields 
of scientific, military, cultural, and even economi 
progress. 

Yes, we are getting the idea that the champ has to 
train just like the rest if he hopes to keep his crown 
But as the medical people will tell us, the use of any 
new medicine must be carefully modified by the re 
actions it may produce. There is no percentage in 
killing the patient to effect a cure. So it is with th 
shot-in-the-arm awareness to Russian progress which 
we have abruptly received. 

One bad reaction is what could be termed the 
“Russian willies,” a kind of apprehensive nervousness 
not quite definable as defeatism, yet pointed in that 
direction. This is what Russia would like most—to 
brain-wash us into defeat through a multitude of tiny 
victories in all fields, the end result being the desolate, 
tragic conclusion of “they're just too good for us.” 
Even Casey Stengel, whose New York Yankees sewed 
up the American League pennant before the othe 
teams finished their batting practice, gets nervous 
about the psychological effect of his boys losing a 
couple of games in a row. It’s a human reaction. 


The best medicine to counteract the “Russian wil 
lies” is a calm appraisal of the very reason America 
was created. We came into being as a group of people 
whose love for freedom and individual dignity was 
supreme. That which encroaches upon and strikes 
at any of our freedoms is considered an evil. If we 
surrendered our individuality, gave up our freedoms 
and said, ‘“Government, come take us, tell us in minut 
detail how to live, what to do, what to think,” I im 
agine we would, even in chess, take over leadership 
in short order. Would any American trade this fantas 
tic evilnesss for world supremacy in every field? Never! 


Our American crime rate is deplorable. Foreign 
lands undoubtedly criticize our police efficiency and 
wonder at its seemingly ineffectiveness. Abolish in 
dividual freedom, take away the Bill of Rights, remove 
all laws designed to protect the innocent even at the 
risk of freeing the criminal, and crime in the United 
States could be drastically reduced. Police efficiency 
would be near perfect; and so America would perfect 
ly fit the definition of a police state. Do we want to 
trade for this? Preposterous! 


No, the people of the world are not pawns on thé 
chess board; especially the American people are not 
We will move, and are moving, through individual 
intellectual and physical freedom. We are awake 
to threatening dangers and we will act—but as free 
people. Our world leadership came from casting of! 
chains—not putting them on. 
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CuieFr OF Potice. City of Fort Pierce, Florida. Ap 
plications now being received to fill vacancy in office 
of chief. Appointing officer is city manager with 
approval of the city commission; not under civil ser\ 
ice. 27-man force. Compensation is $465 to $585 per 
month. 





Application, giving complete information on ex 
perience, education and training, should be directed 
to W. F. Johnson, City Manager, City of Fort Pierce, 
Fort Pierce, Florida. 


Che Eastern ‘Territory of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
is receiving applications for positions of Security 
Manager and Security Manager Trainee. These po 
sitions encompass the supervision of the security ol 
large Sears’ units located in the Northeastern states. 
Che jobs involve the prevention, apprehension and 
prosecution of shoplifters and employee thieves; the 
prevention, investigation and adjustment of employ 
ee and customer incidents; the prevention, investiga- 
tion and prosecution of bad check passers; and other 
investigational duties as may be assigned. 


Applicants should be between 25 and 40 years of 
age, in good physical condition, and should have some 
experience or education along the lines of criminal 
investigations. College graduates are preferred, es- 
pecially those with police majors. Applicants will be 
required to submit to a series of psychological tests. 

Interested applicants may write to C. Gordon 
Smith, Security Manager, Department 766E, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., P. O. Box 6742, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Cuter oF Poxice. Twenty-eight years of experience 
in law enforcement, ten years as chief. Can furnish 
best of references as to character and ability. Age, 
58; married; weight, 187; height, 6’. Prefer location 
in Middle West. Write or wire at my expense. L. C. 
Regler, 2240 East Wesley Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
(Telephone: PEarl 3-8295) 


CuHieF oF Po.ice. Desire to change location. Pres 
ently chief of an 18-man department. Previous ex 
perience includes: U. S. Treasury Department, AX®T 
criminal investigator; deputy sheriff; supervisor of 
records and identification officer; insurance investi- 
gator; U. S. Army C. I. D. agent. Education—graduate 
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of U. S. Treasury Law Enforcement School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Institute of Applied Science; completed 
several courses in police administration and investi- 
gation; member of faculty, Dade County Police Acad- 
emy. Thomas L. Norton, 1236 Peri Street, Opa-locka, 
Florida. 

DETECTIVE. Retiring voluntarily after 20 years serv- 
ice in New York City Police Department, last 17 years 
in detective division. Highest education level, speci- 
alized courses in civil administration at Columbia 
University Extension Division. Completed course in 
Security Operations and Methods in addition to basic, 
advanced and refresher courses in New York Police 
Academy. Prior to police service had extensive and 
continuous experience for 12 years with various gov- 
ernment agencies and nationally known private organi- 
zations, in machine accounting and general business 
administration. John E. Barrett, 2100 E. Tremont 
Avenue, Bronx 62, New York City, N. Y. 


TREASURY AGENT—INSIDE STORY 


Treasury Agent—The Inside Story. By Andrew 
Tully. Simon and Schuster, New York, N. Y. 319p., 
cloth. $4.95. 


Case histories from the files of the many U. S. Treas- 
ury Department law enforcement agencies are the 
basis for this book, which reads like fiction but is based 
on fact. 

The painstaking tracing of cash transactions to 
provide evidence in the prosecution of Frank Costello 
for income tax violations, the 1957 Apalachin meeting 
of the Mafia, the colorful career of Waxey Gordon, 
figures in the international narcotics smuggling busi- 
ness, the Lindberg kidnapping case, amusing and 
deadly serious incidents encountered by Secret Service 
agents in protecting the President of the United States 
—these and many other deftly-traced patterns of T-Men 
exploits are vividly covered. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson in 
his foreword to the book, notes that the work of the 
Treasury agents is the age-old story of good versus 
evil, told with gusto by an expert in fact-writing that 
transcends fiction. 

Laymen will find the book extremely interesting. 
The police rookie will find it instructive in getting an 
overall picture of the many fields of enforcement 
embraced by the Treasury Department. Veteran po- 
licemen will be fascinated by the accounts of criminals 
whose names are well known to them. 


Announce Driver Education Awards 


Six states have been named winners of Achievement 
Awards for the extent and quality of their driver 
education programs conducted during the 1957-58 
school vear. 

Receiving the top honor in the 11th annual National 
High School Driver Education Award Program were 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Delaware, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and Vermont. Progress Awards went to Florida, II- 
linois, Indiana, Missouri, Texas, and Montana. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
i. i £ 

Dec. 15—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


1959 

Jan. 5—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Police and the 
Juvenile Offender, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 5—(to Feb. 6), Introduction to Police Management, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 19—(to Jan. 30), Police Traffic Training Course, sub- 
ject to be announced, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 19—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jan. 22—Two-day, Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Oakland, Calif. 

Jan. 26—(to Jan. 30), Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California, School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 26—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 9—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques for Police Instructors, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 23—(to Mar. 31), Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Feb. 26—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 2—(to Mar. 20), Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 2—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Inves- 
tigation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 9—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Mar. 16—(to Mar. 20), Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 16—Training Methods and Programs, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 23—Traffic Court Conference, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (Five-day conference). 
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Mar. 30—(to Apr. 17), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, IIl. 

Apr. 2—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apr. 6—(to May 1), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for 
the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 6—(to April 24), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Apr. 20—(to May 8), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Apr. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Apr. 30—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Con- 
ference for Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and Their Chiefs, South Bend, Ind. 

May 11—(to May 29), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 11—(to May 29), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1959-60 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 1—(to June 12), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Jun. 4—South Central Region In-Service Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Program and Their Chiefs, 
Austin, Tex. 

Jun. 9—Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 15—(to Jun. 26), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 22—(to Jun. 26), Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jul. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Carroll S. Price has been 
named instructor in police science at the Long Beach 
State College, Dr. A. C. Germann, professor of police 
science, announces. Formerly a member of the Mis 
souri State Highway Patrol, Mr. Price served the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as Law Enforcement Coordinator 
in the Adult Education and Extension Service. A 
graduate of the U. S. Army Provost Marshal General's 
School, Fort Gordon, Ga., he holds Bachelor's and 
Master’s degrees from the University of Missouri 
and is planning to pursue the Doctoral degree in pub- 
lic administration at the University of Southern Calli- 
fornia. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 











Noy. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 23-25—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 76th An- 
nual Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mar. 16-17—38th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston; 
Bruce Campbell, manager, and Bert Harmon, 
assistant manager, Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil, 54 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Jul. 14-15—National Sheriffs’ Association, annual con- 
ference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seminar on Police Planning—Research 


Che second annual seminar on police planning and 
research, offered by the School of Criminology in co 
ordination with the School of Law, University of Cali 
fornia, and the Training and Education Committee 
of the California Peace Officers Association will be 
held in the Law School Building of the University 
in Berkeley, Calif., November 17-19. Coordinator 
will be Dean O. W. Wilson, School of Criminology. 
With enrollment limited to 120, applications will be 
on a first-come-first served basis. Registration fee 
of $5 should be mailed to Extension Division, Univer 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. Checks should 
be made payable to the Regents, University of Cali 
fornia. 
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A saving of 2,000 lives on the nation’s highways in 
1958 is now a realistic goal, the National Safety Coun- 
cil has announced. 

The Council based its conclusion on the fact that 
a trafhc death total of 22,880 for the first eight months 
of the year—6 per cent below the same period last 
year—represented a saving of 1,560 lives. 

The Council estimated that traffic accidents in the 
first eight months of 1958 also brought disabling in- 
juries to 800,000 persons, as compared with 850,000 
for the same period last year. 

The traffic death toll for August alone was 3,500— 
a 5 per cent drop from the 3,690 deaths in August last 
year. 

August was the 12th month in a row and the 20th 
in the last 21 to show a drop in trafic deaths from 
the same months of the year before. 

\t the end of six months (latest figures available) 
travel was up 2 per cent from the same period of the 
year before, and traffic deaths were down 7 per cent. 
Chis produced a mileage death rate (number of fa- 
talities per 100 million miles) of 5.1—lowest on record 
for a comparable period. 

[he June mileage death rate of 5.3 also was the 
lowest ever recorded for that month. 

Twenty-eight states had fewer trafic deaths in Au- 
gust than in August of 1957. Nineteen showed in- 
creases and one had no change. 

For the eight-month period, 32 states had better 
records than they had for the same period the year 
before, and 16 showed increases. 


The 32 states with decreases for eight months were: 
Per Cent 


: West Virginia —29 

[Al DONDERO MEMORIAL AWARD Maerag~ = 
South Carolina —25 

Che International Association for Identification Connecticut —25 
at its recent 43rd Annual Conference accepted the gen lowa —18 
erous offer of Mrs. John A. Dondero to present an Arkansas —18 
award annually in memory of her late husband to Rhode Island —18 
the IAI member who, in the opinion of the Board of Illinois —17 
Directors, has made the most significant contribution Alabama —17 
during the year to the field of identification or inves Delaware —17 
tigation. New Jersey —15 
The first award, a valuable plaque, will be made in Indiana —15 
1959. Nominations will be made to the Board ol Michigan —I4 
Directors for naming of the recipient and presenta New Mexico —14 
tion of the award at the Association’s annual banquet. Ohio —13 
The late John A. Dondero, president of Faurot, Pennsylvania —l11 
Inc., New York City, was responsible for numerous Texas —10 
innovations in the preparation and application ol Virginia —10 
fingerprint powders, lifting techniques, detection Maryland —10 
equipment and other supplies and equipment used Wyoming —10 
in identification and investigation. Montana -—9 
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North Carolina _____-__ 
Nevada 

ee ee eee Se 
Missouri 

Georgia - 

Kentucky 

New Hampshire - 
California ___~ 
Oklahoma 

Utah 

Oregon 
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Cities cut their traffic deaths by 14 per cent in Au- 
gust, according to reports from 664 cities of more 
than 10,000 population. For eight months these cities 
showed a 5 per cent decrease from last year. 

One hundred forty-nine cities had decreases in 
deaths in August, 407 reported no change and 108 
showed increases. For eight months, 268 had de- 
creases, 218 showed increases and 178 reported no 
change. 

The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the eight-month period this 
year: 

Per Cent 
Long Beach, Calif. —47 
Toledo, Ohio : —45 
San Francisco, Calif. —28 
Wichita, Kan. —25 
Cleveland, Ohio —24 
Columbus, Ohio —24 
Cincinnati, Ohio —23 
San Antonio, Tex. —21 
Akron, Ohio - —20 
Detroit, Mich. —17 
Washington, D. C. —16 
Memphis, Tenn. —16 
Oakland, Calif. ) 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calil. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Houston, Tex. 


~ 
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In August, 501 of the 664 reporting cities had per- 


fect records. The three largest were Milwaukee (711,- 
000) ; Minneapolis, Minn. (521,700), and Rochester, 
N. Y. (349,200) . 

For eight months 186 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Orlando, Fla. (89,300) ; Evans- 
ton, Ill. (76,200), and Bethlehem, Pa. (74,000) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of eight months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 acme 
Detroit, Mich. _____-____- 
Ceceee, See 2... ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. -__---_-~-. 
750,000-1 000,000  ¢eamga 
San Francisco, Calif. ae 
Washington, D. C. __--____ 
Cleveland, Ohio _______ 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. __ = 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portland, Ore. - 

Memphis, Tenn. 

200 000-350 000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Rochester, N. Y. 

100 000-200 000 Population 
Hartford, Conn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. __ 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Jackson, Mich. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Whittier, Calif. 

Boise, ies : 
Birmingham, Mich. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Medford, Ore: 

Victoria, Tex. 
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